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Sleighbells ring . . . on our cover which shows 
one of the happy holiday traditions of long ago, 
bringing in the Christmas tree. Although it isn’t 
possible for everyone to find a sleigh and horses— 
and an available tree to cut—as our cover friends 
have, we hope the picture itself puts you in the 
proper mood to try some of the Christmas ideas 
which appear inside. Photograph courtesy Sun 
Valley News Bureau, Steve Hannagan Associates, 
New York. 
Next Month 

The first issue of the new year is one of our 
special issues, with emphasis on young adults, and 
you'll find it packed with ideas and information 
particularly suited to this group. The articles, 
“Accent on Young Adults” by Simone C. Picard, 
“Teen-Agers and Young Adults in Today’s World,” 
and a study on the “Recreational Interests and 
Needs of Schenectady Teen-Age Youth” contain 
pertinent facts for recreation leaders. There are 
many tips for good program activities in “Gay 
Twenties Club” and “Thirty-Forty Club,” as there 
are in “Mobile Madness” and a picture story on 
social games for young adults. To find out all about 
“something new that’s been added” be sure not to 
miss Joseph Prendergast’s article on “The Inter- 
Recreation Service and the United 
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Uy Philosophy of 


Philosophy is concerned with values. 
Its purpose is to “shed some light upon 
the path” we are to travel. In recreation 
today a common body of values is 
needed to give it uniform direction, 
meaning and purpose, and to serve as a 
rallying point for the profession. 

Where are these values to be found? 
What are their origins? Recreation 
leaders must know the sources of values 
in recreation and be able to discover 
these values for themselves, for only in 
this way can they really understand and 
accept them as their own. No ready- 
made list will suffice unless one 
thoroughly understands and agrees with 
the processes by which another arrived 
at these values. Plato once defined a 
slave as a person who executes the pur- 
poses of another. 

Many of the values we consider im- 
portant have their origin in the nature 
and meaning of democracy which, in 
turn, derives many of its concepts from 
Christianity and democracy. Since the 
supreme importance of the individual, 
the dignity and value of human life, is 
of paramount significance in our way 
of life, it follows naturally that depart- 


ments of recreation, schools, other 
governmental units and all other 


agencies of society should begin their 
search for values by asking this ques- 
tion: What are the basic needs of 
human beings? The determination of 
the nature of these needs and the means 
by which recreation can help satisfy 
them is one of the major problems of 
our field. 

Human beings rarely live entirely 
apart from other human beings. They 
are an integral part of a community of 
other individuals each of whom must 
be able to take his place in society as 
a socialized human being with the at- 
titudes, qualities, and skills essential 
if he is to be an effective and happy 
citizen in a democracy. Society has a 
right, in fact, a responsibility, there- 
fore, to demand that all its public 
agencies of a social nature shall make 
the greatest possible contribution to the 
development of the qualities of the good 
Dr. Danrorp is director of physical 
education at Florida State University. 
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Keereattou 


Howard G. Danford 


citizen in a democracy. 

In the nature and needs of human 
beings and in the nature and needs of 
American democracy are to be found 
the values for which recreation should 
strive. If we would attain professional 
status we must not only define our aims 
but invest them with a social purpose 
and then pursue them intelligently with 
a sense of mission and of dedication. 


Individual Fulfillment 


All living things have needs. The 
higher one goes in the scale of life the 
greater and more diverse become the 
needs of the living organism. Man, the 
highest form of life on this earth, has 
needs so numerous and varied, and so 
vital to his general welfare and happi- 
ness that much of his existence consists 
of a continuous series of attempts to 
satisfy these deep-seated needs, or 
drives. The extent to which he succeeds 
is, in a very large sense, a measure of 
his personal fulfillment; the extent to 
which he fails is a measure of human 
frustration, maladjustment, unhappi- 
ness and, in ‘many instances, illness or 


death. 


Among the basic needs of human , 


beings are the need for activity or move- 
ment; the need for recognition, status, 
and self-direction; the need for group 
acceptance; the need for new and in- 
teresting experiences or adventure; and 
the need for expression. In the satisfac- 
tion of these needs, in the attainment 
of the goals of personal fulfillment, rec 
reation has an important part to play. 


Growth in Democratic Human 
Relationships 


It is not enough that individuals 
develop their powers and capacities 
simply as individuals without reference 
to other human beings. The strong man 
may use his strength to injure those 
who are weaker than he. The attainment 
of status and of self-direction may be 
the prelude to domination of others; 
group acceptance may lead to gangster- 
ism, the need for adventure to crime, 
and expression of the aggressive drive 
to brutality and sadism. The fundamen- 
tal needs of human beings must be satis- 
fied and their capacities developed 





Editorial 











with reference to a standard of conduct, 
a code of behavior, which is based upon 
moral and ethical principles—in short. 
with reference to democracy and what 
it means in terms of human relation- 
ships. 

We leaders in recreation have been 
too long divorced from great social 
issues. As John Collier puts it we have 
been too often conducting “pigmy pro- 
grams seeking pigmy results amid giant 
opportunities.” We can make a great 
contribution to the forces of freedom 
in this world-wide struggle between 
democracy and communism by (1) con- 
ducting our programs in harmony with 
democratic principles or tenets and (2) 
by working with youth and adults in 
such a way as to assist in developing 
many of the qualities of the good citizen 
in a democracy. For, in the final analy- 
sis, this struggle will be decided in 
favor of those forces which are able to 
prove that their way of life is a better 
way of life for all mankind than is the 
way proposed by their enemies. 

Some may say that the development 
of citizenship qualities in youth is a 
job for education, not for recreation. 
Actually the attainment of educational 
values from a recreation activity—pro- 
vided the activity is properly conducted 
—in no way detracts from the recrea- 
tion values but, in fact, enhances them. 
Those who would have recreation lead- 
ership concern itself solely with enjoy- 
ment and happiness, without regard for 
the so-called educational values, not 
only are burying their talents in the 
ground and denying to recreation a 
tremendous educational significance, 
which it rightly possesses, but in the 
long run will achieve neither enjoyment 
nor happiness. 

My philosophy of recreation, there- 
fore, revolves largely around two basic 
concepts. the supreme importance of the 
individual and the vital significance of 
the Democratic Ideal. So oriented and 
so directed recreation rises above the 
trivial, the frivolous, the immaterial 
and assumes an importance comparable 
to the other great areas of life—educa- 
tion, religion, and work. The ultimate 
test of the success of a program of 
recreation will be the extent to which it 
enriches human life and contributes to 
the preservation and strengthening of 
American democracy. 

This editorial is based largely upon ma- 
terials from the book Recreation in the 


American Community by H. G. Danford. The 
book is just off press. See review page 452. 
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Letters 





aN 
4S 


Salaries 


Sirs: 

Mr. Sutherland’s 
October 1953 issue of 
very timely. 

We are very 
salary problems at 
are undergoing job analysis and work- 
ing on the 1954 Budget. If you have a 
comparative chart showing suggested 


article in the 
RECREATION is 


much interested in the 


this time as we 


salaries for other recreation positions, 
as well as superintendent, supervisors 
of recreation centers and directors of 
neighborhood rec reation er nters. we 
would appreciate a copy or two. 

S. W. Witkenson, Office Manager, Rec- 
reation and Park ¢ East 
Baton Rouge Parish 


ommission, 


Louisiana. 


Bicycle Safety 
Sirs: 

The Dodge City Recreation Commis- 
sion in Dodge City, Kansas, has experi- 
mented with a bicycle safety program 
and we think we have some worthwhile 
information to pass on to other recrea- 
tion commissions. 

Through the police department, fire 
department, and recreation department 
the following program was established. 
After reading the article ir. RECREATION 
magazine on the use of Scotch-Lite tape 
for bicycles (January 1953. page 198 ) 
the recreation commission purchased 
Scotch-Lite tape for all bicycles in city. 
Firemen at the various stations applied 
the tape on bicycles, free of charge, 
when owners presented a bicycle regis 
tration card. Bicycle registration cards 
were obtained fror 
ment with the 
license plates. This registration card 
served as a 
bicycle owners. 

We then set up a bicycle safety patrol 
and bicycle safety court. The bicycle 
safety patrol was established through 
the cooperation of the school principals. 
Each principal appointed eight children 

, to the bicycle safety patrol in his school. 
Rules and regulations were established. 
It was the duty of the safety patrol to 
enforce the rules and regulations. All 
members who chosen attended 
bicycle safety lectures given by the 
police department. 

The bicycle safety court was made up 
of students from the junior high school. 
Each court session consisted of one 
judge and five jurymen under the super- 


the polic e depart 


purchase of bicycle 


driver’s license for all 


were 
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vision of the police traffic judge. The 
safety court was held at ten every Sat- 
urday morning and the judge and jury- 
men changed for every session of court. 
No money was involved in the penalties 
handed down by the court. Periods of 
impoundment of the bicycles were the 
fines imposed upon the bicycle owners 
in accordance with the seriousness of 
violation. 

After almost a year’s experiment with 
this program, our violations have de- 
creased eighty per cent and the chil- 
dren, by participating as patrolmen and 
serving in the court procedures, have 
become conscious of bicycle safety. 

Dean Kastens, Recreation Superin- 

tendent, Dodge City, Kansas. 


The Handicapped Child 
Sirs: 

In the November issue of your maga- 
zine you state that you are interested 
in “What the Playground Can Do For 
the Handicapped Child.” 

The playground, if properly super- 
vised, can fulfill an essential role to 
satisfy the need of the child upon whom 
limitations have been imposed through 
his or her handicap. The playground 
director may serve as a loving helper 
to assure the child of being wanted, 
thereby giving him or her the feeling 
of security and acceptance. This will 
help to overcome the feeling of timidity 
in the presence of normal, healthy 
children. The alertness and speed of 
the average child frightens the less able 
youngster into the background. 

Children can be cruel to those less 
capable than themselves and may cause 
sadness and shyness in the handicapped 
child. Here the director has the oppor- 
tunity to guide and educate the normal 
children in their responsibility towards 
the others. In the presence of other 
handicapped children, the contrast may 
serve to develop a sense of gratitude for 
what capabilities one does possess. 

The child can be encouraged to ex- 
press himself more freely without fear 
of abuse or ridicule from over-confi- 
dent, and sometimes hostile, children 
In the director’s role of “referee,” all 
children involved may be encouraged 
to “love one’s neighbor as one’s self.” 

The supervisor can help develop the 
child spiritually—help him to know 
that he is God’s perfect child. He may 
also explain Jesus’ love for little chil- 


dren and offer the child hope in 
“miraculous” healings are occurr \¢ 
frequently. Hence Divine Love may \o 
as much for others who have faith «-., 
are pure in heart. 

The leader can point out examples 
such as Franklin D. Roosevelt and many 
others who made notable strides in |i‘e 
in spite of handicaps. Often handicays 
are incentives or challenges to great 
contributions to the community, the 
nation, or the world. Too often talents 
lie dormant for fear of expression. The 
love, friendship and guidance of a play- 
ground director can very well be the 
turning point in the life of a handi- 
capped youngster. 

In a playground, the child will come 
into contact with many children, an 
opportunity which may otherwise be 
denied him. 

All children are receptive to kindness 
and can easily be led in the path of 
right thought and activity, which will 
serve to make their lives full and rich 
Feed the famished affections and the 
little one will blossom into maturity 
with hope and a sense of accomplish- 
ment to make living truly worth while. 
Mrs. Minerva S. Rusin, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


Appreciation 
Sirs: 

I just wanted to drop you a line 
and tell you how nice it was to have 
Al Jensen of the NRA Personnel Bu- 
reau visit us recently. He did a very 
fine job for us. Not only did he do 
wonders in counseling our Seniors 
who hope to be placed in the field of 
recreation, but he established good re- 
lationships with our placement office 
and he certainly gave me a lot of pro- 
fessional consultant service in addition. 
Thank you very much for making his 
visit possible. 

While I think of it, I certainly want 
to congratulate you on the fine quality 
of the magazine you are now putting 
out. There is no question in my mind, 
but that RECREATION is vastly improved 
over any previous time in its history. 
It is most attractive and its articles are 
extremely helpful. Increasing good luck 
to you and your staff. 

Harwan G. Metcatr, Chairman, De- 

partment of Recreation Education, 

State Teachers College, Cortland, 

New York. 
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| Things You Should Know . . 


>» A HosprtaL RECREATION INSTITUTE 
to be held in New York on January 
25-27 will be jointly sponsored by the 
New York University School of Educa- 
tion and the National Recreation As- 
sociation. Details of the Institute were 
worked out by Mrs. Beatrice Hill who 
recently joined the staff of the Associa- 
tion as a special consultant on initiating 
recreation programs in civilian hos- 
pitals. 

Intended primarily for hospital rec- 
reation workers in the Middle Atlantic 
and New England areas, the institute 
is the first in a series to be held in 
other sections of the country. Registra- 
tion for the three day conference is 
limited te two hundred. Hospital recrea- 
tion workers desiring to attend should 
make reservations immediately with 
Mrs. Hill at the National Recreation 
Association office. 


>» THe PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVER- 
NOR OF Marne of the fifth Children’s 
Sports Day early this Fall was noted 
by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt in her news- 
paper column recently. She mentioned 
that a resolution had been introduced 
in the last session of the Congress which 
would designate the fourth Saturday of 
August of each year as children’s day. 
According to the bill, a presidential 
proclamation would provide for the 
proper observance of that day “by hold- 
ing such exercises as will instill in the 
children of the nation a zeal for good 
sportsmanship and teach them to enjoy, 
appreciate, and conserve our national 


wild life.” 


>» Onty Forty-NinE MUNICIPALITIES 
out of a total of 805 which have par- 
ticipated .with the New York State 
Youth Commission in operating recrea- 
tion programs since the Commission’s 
conception in 1945 have terminated 
their recreation programs once they 
were started. A majority of those 
dropped were in municipalities with 
fewer than 1,000 population. 


> INcREASED INTEREST IN SYNCHRO- 
NIZED SWIMMING is emphasized by the 
fact that one of the four work groups 
at the Fourth Annual Conference for 
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National Cooperation in Aquatics 
which met at Yale University late in 
October was on clinics for training 
judges for synchronized swimming. 
Increased emphasis on local coopera- 
tion in the community on aquatics pro- 
grams was also reported. Community 
recreation leaders interested in a posi- 
tive program for community coopera- 
tion in aquatics should write for details 
to Richard L. Brown, Secretary, Con- 
ference for National Cooperation in 
Aquatics, c/o American Red Cross, 
8th and E Streets, N.W., Washington 
13, D. C. 


> First rn a Serres or New Pustica- 
TIONS on program planning published 
by the National Recreation Association 
is Planning for Girls in the Com- 
munity Recreation Program by Helen 
Dauncey. This new 32-page booklet 
covers such topics as basic motivation, 
outlining community resources and 
suggestions for a broad range of 
activities for girls. The book sells for 
sixty-five cents. 


>» A Hunter Sarety Epucation Pro- 
GRAM is now available to every com- 
munity in the country through the fa- 
cilities of the National Rifle Association 
of America. The program is designed 
to benefit all inexperienced hunters re- 
gardless of age. Any qualified adult in- 
structor, who is certified by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association on the basis of 
experience and a written examination, 
may conduct the course. Full details can 
be secured by writing the National Rifle 
Association, 1600 Rhode Island Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


> New York Wixt Be THE Sire of the 
Twenty-Third National Convention of 
the American Camping Association 
Convention, February 2-6, 1954. Meet- 
ing in the Hotel Statler, the convention 
will draw participants from all areas 
of outdoor education—camp directors, 
educators, recreation leaders, coun- 
selors and related fields. 


> PLans are Now Betnc CompPLetep 
for the Eighth Annual National Writing 
Contest for Hospitalized Veterans. 


Sponsored by the non-profit Hospi- 
talized Veterans Writing Project, the 
contest is handled in cooperation with 
the Veterans Administration. This 
year about one thousand manuscripts 
were received from 160 hospitals 
throughout the country. One of the 
features of the project is the regular 
weekly visit of local writers to hospitals 
to conduct writing classes or to present 
programs of special interest to writers. 


> Copres oF THE AMERICAN FORUM OF 
THE Arr Discussion of highly or- 
ganized competitive sports for children 
are available from Ransdell, Inc., 810 
Rhode Island Avenue, N.E., Washington 
18, D. C., for ten cents per copy. This 
discussion which was called “Are Or- 
ganized Sports Harming Our Chil- 
dren?” was carried nationwide over 
NBC Radio and Television. Partici- 
pants in the discussion were “Dom” 
DiMaggio, Dr. Frederick V. Hein, 
director of Health and Fitness of the 
American Medical Association; Simon 
McNeeley, United States Office of Edu- 
cation; and Bob Wolff, Washington 
sportscaster and member of the board 


of the Pop Warner Foundation. 


> Tue Report oF THE SuB-COMMITTEE 
on juvenile delinquency of the United 
States Senate’s Committee on the Judi- 
ciary will be made prior to January 31, 
1954. The study which was initiated by 
Senator Robert C. Hendrickson of New 
Jersey is attempting to (1) determine 
the extent and character of juvenile 
delinquency in the United States and its 
causes and contributing factors, (2) 
the adequacy of existing provisions of 
law . .. in dealing with youthful 
offenders of Federal laws, (3) sentences 
imposed on, or other correctional action 
taken, with respect to youthful offend- 
ers, by Federal courts, and (4) the ex- 
tent to which juveniles are violating 
Federal laws relating to the sale or use 
of narcotics. 


Errata 
e In Listening and Viewing, page 313, 
October 1953 issue of RECREATION 
under “Community Recreation on TV,” 
we have been requested by WOI-TV in 
Ames, Iowa, to state that films of these 
programs are not available for general 
distribution as only a single kinescope 
recording was made of each. 
e An article on the new home of the 
Association is not scheduled for the 
January 1954 issue of RECREATION, as 
announced on page 330 of the Novem- 
ber 1953 issue. Such an article will 
probably appear later in the year. How- 
ever, an article by Mr. Prendergast on 
the new international office and service 
of the Association will be included in 
the January issue. 
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Editorially Speaking 








caressed its 
fs 


and fell in 


and needles 


of happiness 


J cs i i an i ens i ee a a Oh He 


clothed in 


————— 





It was Christmas Eve long ago in a wilderness. Snow 
floated to earth in great feathery flakes. It was as still 
1s death. Only the Balsam sighed as Winter’s breath 
myriad 
8 : were deep in their cold sleep. 

Through the drifts a ragged, bleeding figure crept 
1 heap under the tree. Compassionately the Balsam 
lowered its branches as a shelter. The figure slowly revived and heard 
the Balsam whisper, “Take of my gum and bind your wounds.” 

Heeding the advice, the traveler soon felt strength returning. “Now, 
rub my branches together and you shall have warmth,” sighed the 
tree. After the flames came, the Balsam made a soft couch of its twigs 


Now that it had given of all its possessions, the tree felt a glow 
[ts very twigs gleamed as with a thousand candles. 
Then a strange thing happened. The forlorn figure was suddenly 
1 glorious light and said, “Since this night you have 
sheltered the Christ, evermore, you shall be the symbol of Christmas 
Eve, the night of the Shining Tree. This shall be your greatest gift.” 


Reprinted frum Hobbies, December 1952. 
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! 
Follow The Explorer's “rad 


Ellsworth Jaeger 


needles. Its forest companions 








Rebuttal 


Excerpts from an original column, 
by the editor of the Charleston Gazette, 
which is written in a half-kidding vein, 
and an answer ta it—written by Bob 
Kresge, superintendent of recreation in 
Charleston. Both of these appeared in 
the paper's “Reader’s Forum.” 


We're Mollycoddling Our Children 
into Criminals ‘Supervised recrea- 
tion” moved in on the youth of America 
when I was a kid this menace, 
which threatens the very foundations of 


and 


America, grows stronger and more 
firmly established with the passing 


hours. 

In my day it existed, chiefly. to pro- 
vide employment in that depression- 
ridden era to alleged social workers 
out of a job. But no matter how it 
started, it is making sissies of young 
Americans and depriving them of a 
great deal of natural wisdom which 
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cannot be obtained at either end of a 
ping pong table. 

Before the social workers moved in, 
parents were able to find useful things 
for kids to do. They could, for instance, 
clean out the basement and scrub the 
front porch. They could cut the grass. 
They could dust the furniture and go 
to the store for a pound-and-a-half of 
hamburger. , 

When these things were done, they 
were permitted to turn to wholesome, 
non-supervised recreation. With a 
great scorn for adults, my crowd went 
to the hills and built cabins, learned 
to recognize the birds and animals, 
fought pitched battles with rocks and 
sticks, learned to swim in the Barksdale 
hole, explored newly-built houses, 
stepped on nails, became infected with 
poison ivy, tinkered with old auto- 
mobiles, played baseball with a tin can 
. .. Everybody was happy and nobody 
got into trouble. 


Then they opened what was call 
the Community House, operated | 
quavering old ladies and stuffy your 
men. It was equipped with all sorts . 
games and devices guaranteed to bor 
kids and the whole neighborhood wen 
to hell. 

Parents stopped speaking to eac! 
other when one of the more social]; 
inclined youngsters got punched in th: 
nose. The supervisors learned too lat: 
that pennies were being wagered upor 
the outcome of childish contests . . . It 
was chaos. 

That’s my brief against supervised 
recreation. Let the kids have fun where 
they can find it; and they can find it. 
Let the supervisors secure honest work 
somewhere. It'll all work out for the 
best. Just let the kids alone. 


—L. T. ANDERSON 


Supervised Recreation Defended 
The column in last Sunday’s Gazette, 
“We're Mollycoddling Our Children 
Into Criminals,” did a good job of 
describing the effects of poor leader- 
ship in a field of endeavor that can do 
as much to improve human welfare as 
any field can. However, I question the 
justice of criticizing an entire move- 
ment because of one persons unfor- 
tunate experience many years ago. 

That advise to recreation leaders to 
“secure honest work somewhere” is 
puzzling. Half-kidding or not, that 
would sound strange to those citizens 
throughout the land who have labored 
so long and so hard to give people a 
chance to lead fuller lives. Have they 
been wasting their time and the public’s 
money? That depends on the value one 
places on the light of happiness in the 
face of a child who knows little else of 
life but meanness; or how one measures 
the thrill of a skill learned, the worth 
of a new interest. It depends on the 
importance attached to developing 
healthy personalities and good citizens; 
for play, capably led, will do just that! 

“Just let the kids alone.” Fine, if it 
works. But there are quite a few more 
million kids around today than there 
were twenty-five years ago and many 
wooded hillsides near town to 
build cabins on. The old swimming 
hole is full of sewage or industrial 
wastes. Something had to be done to 
provide play space in the growing cities. 
That’s how public recreation came into 
being. 

As for supervised recreation, who 
today can possibly challenge the value 
of good play leadership? Public facil- 
ities are poorly used without it . 

Every man to his own opinion, of 
course. As for me, I know what public 
recreation can do. It is up to us in 
Charleston to do it!—Ropert KReEscE. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
Denver, Colorado 
September 11, 1953 


Dear Mr. Rivers: 


I am delighted to send greetings to those attending 
the thirty-fifth National Recreation Congress in 
Philadelphia. 


We all recognize how richly leisure can contribute 
to the life of the individual and of his community. 
In free time, free men develop many of the talents 
and attitudes so essential to democratic living -- 
be it teamwork, sportsmanship or individual and 
creative initiative. Today, since scientific devel- 
opment of our natural resources and the efficient 
organization of our industrial life have so vastly 
increased the leisure time of Americans, it would 
be particularly unfortunate if that leisure were 
not wisely spent. We can therefore be grateful 
for your efforts in this important field. 


In sending you my best wishes, I want to adda 
special word of commendation to those devoted 
men and women on the local boards and committees 
responsible for the recreation services of the Na- 
tion. May your deliberations in Philadelphia serve 
to bring increasing benefits to our people. 


Sincerely, 


Dmg Ann orn 


Mr. T. E. Rivers 

Secretary 

National Recreation Congress 
National Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, New York 
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— was a bursting-at-the-seams 
look the Bellevue-Stratford 
during the last week in September as 
the full tide of 1,700 recreation leaders 
and interested laymen flowed cheerfully 
through corridors, in and out of meet- 
ing rooms, exhibits, elevators, restaur- 


about 


ants 
facility for business-at-hand at the big 


and pre-empted every available 


meeting. 

The persistence of warm summer 
weather in Philadelphia, combined with 
a preponderance of tweed suits and 
other obviously new fall clothes, failed 
to dim the fresh look and eager light- 
in-the-eye of their busy wearers. 

The congress program, in the com- 
plete kit of materials presented to each 
delegate upon registration, carried a 
page of instructions as to location of 
congress services and meeting rooms, 
and so on, but the usual number of 
people lost themselves, or their friends, 
or their schedules and amiably milled 
about—finding all or none—and never 
thinking to look at page nine. 

Administrators were assured in man- 
ner, with an expansive friendliness; 
young executives, many of whom were 
new to the scene this year, were as eager 
a group as has ever assembled, fizzing 
over with interesting ideas, questions 
and problems in their own right. Pro- 
gram leaders of public and private 
agencies, hospitals and other institu- 
tions, churches, industry, army special 
services and the air force, were present 
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in generous and interested numbers, 
contributing and taking away with 
them the stimulation of exchanged ex- 
perience and the widened horizons that 
such an exchange can bring about. 
Substantial numbers of civic leaders 
who are aiding in the development of 
national and local recreation programs 
were also present. 

Attendance covered forty-four states 
and seven foreign countries. German 
delegates, Dr. Ernst Korff, executive 
director of the Agency for Community 
Centers and Leisure-Time Activities, in 
Munich, and Dr. Werner Koerbs, vice- 
president of the Physical Education 
College of Cologne, stressed the serious 
need for sponsored recreation programs 
in Germany and the danger of allowing 
refugees from Communist-dominated 
sectors to remain idle. Notably out- 
standing this year, was the participa- 
tion of lay leaders, both local and na- 
tional, in the program throughout the 
entire week. They took part in the 
chairing and leading of a variety of 
meetings as well as in the actual dis- 
cussion sessions. A special meeting for 
board members only was well attended 
and all who participated were articulate 
in their lively approach to shared 
problems. 


Members of the board of directors of 
the National Recreation Association 
who were present were Otto T. Mallery 
of Philadelphia, chairman of the board; 
Reverend Paul Moore, Jr., Grace 
Church, Jersey City, New Jersey, first 
vice-president; Miss Susan Lee, daugh- 
ter of Joseph Lee, second vice-president, 
F. W. H. Adams of New York; William 
H. Davis of New York; Grant Tits- 
worth, Noroton, Connecticut; Frederick 
M. Warburg, New York and Mrs. Wil- 
liam L. Van Alen of Edgemont, Penn- 
sylvania. NRA sponsors and citizen- 
members of local recreation boards, pri- 
vate agencies, and civic and youth serv- 
ing groups represented every section of 
the country. Among these were Ray- 
mond Firestone, vice-president of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company; 
Maurice du Pont Lee, president of the 
board of park commissioners, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; Mrs. Bartlett B. Heard, 
of the California state recreation com- 
mission; Mrs. George H. Gorton, chair- 
man of the public recreation board, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Mrs. William L. 
Lefferts, chairman, Westchester County 
Recreation Commission; Henry W. 
Meers of White, Weld end Company, 
Chicago; and Dr. Paul Douglass, noted 


educator and author. — 
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Phila- 


honorary 


sixty 


More than 
delphia civic 


prominent 
leaders were 
Fredric R. 


Philadel 


Recreation 


sponsors of the congress. 
Mann, commissioner of the 
phia Department of 
host at a luncheon for this group on 


was 


Tuesday. 

Among distinguished guests arriving 
to address the big meeting were such 
notables as Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay; John S. 
Fine of Pennsylvania; Vice-Admiral 
H. G. Norman, 
National Playing Fields Association of 
England; United States Air Force Air 


Gene! al 


Covernor 


veneral secretary of 


University Commander, Lt. 
Laurence S. Kuter; Mayor Joseph S. 
Clark of Philadelphia; Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman, famed of Christ 
Church, New York City; Dr. Luther 
Gulick, president, Institute of Public 
Administration; and Hugh Pomeroy. 


minister 


city planning authority. 
Wives of 
busy to be slowed up by summer wea- 


delegates, too, were too 
ther. They had their own usual meeting 
(presided over by Mrs. William Van 
Alen of the National 


sociation board) and were entertained 


Recreation As- 


at tea in historic Strawberry Mansion, 
in Fairmont Park. They stood by their 
husbands through thick and thin and 
many a meeting, gave the Philadelphia 
shopping district 
over, and attended a special luncheon 
and fashion talk at Strawbridge and 
Clothier. In 


were planned for them. 


a thorough going- 


addition, special tours 
In fact, the local arrangements com- 
mittee, headed by Robert 


deputy commissioner and superinten- 


Crawford, 


dent of recreation, with the help of 
many local organizations, was busy 
throughout the week doing everything 
possible to make congress delegates 
feel welcome and at home. An informa- 
tion booth, near the registration desk, 
was manned by Philadelphians through- 
out each day. 

The commercial exhibitors displayed 
and gave first hand information on a 
wide range of the products and ser- 
vices, from miniature trains for parks 
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to materials for silk screening, which 
make available to recreation 
leaders; and their fascinating and 
eolorful booths somehow withstood the 
stampede between and after sessions. 
In addition, more space was available 
for educational exhibits this year. Fore- 
most among them was a “live” arts and 
crafts exhibit from the Baltimore rec- 
reation department, offering continu- 


they 


ous demonstration and participation 
activities under the able and friendly 
leadership of members of the Baltimore 
staff. The products displayed and made 
on the spot were of exceptionally fine 
quality. 

All other 
crowded — consultation 
room, registration desk, National Rec- 
reation Association membership desk, 
all space reserved for conferences, and 
corridors—with groups of guests spill- 
ing over into the congress administra- 


congress services were 


room, press 


tion offices where executives, associa- 
tion staff personnel and local secre- 
taries stumbled over each other in de- 
termined attempt to discharge a ter- 
rific workload and make the congress 
as cordial, smooth-running and as suc- 
cessful as possible. Facilities were so 
congested that more space had to be 
taken over, extra meetings scheduled. 
Hotel staff remarked, time to 
time, that they had never seen such a 
“hard-working convention.” 


from 


New in the press room was the press- 
photograph service. Here, press photo- 
graphers stood ready to take pictures 
of delegates with their fellow leaders 
from other states, or with congress or 
association officials, to be sent, along 
with a press release, to their home town 
newspapers. 

New in the consultation room was a 
RECREATION magazine exhibit with a 
staff member always in attendance—so 
that anyone wanting to discuss ideas for 
articles, check up on old subscriptions 
or take out new ones, sign cards for 
Christmas gift subscriptions, examine 
the new binders and so on, could be sure 
of having the opportunity. 

New in each section meeting was the 
distribution of a _ bibliography of 
articles on the subject under discussion, 
which have appeared in RECREATION 
during the past four years. Complete, 
collated sets of these bibliographies 


were made available at the magazin 
exhibit. 

For the second year, the rough draft, 
containing summaries of all section 
meetings was made available at cost- 
price by the end of the week. It was 
this project that kept the midnight oil 
and mimeograph machine 
humming in the office 
through the far reaches of the night. 


burning 
secretary's 
Messages of greeting and good 
wishes poured into the congress from 
many sources. Among those arriving, in 
addition to that of the President of 
the United States, was a letter to the 
National Recreation Association from 
the Duke of Edinburgh, president of 
the National Playing Fields Association 
of England. It states, “Recreation in its 
widest sense and the healthy rivalry of 
games provide a natural outlet for the 
energies of young people and an im- 
portant part of the training of our 
future citizens. On the two sides of the 
Atlantic, our associations are striving 
for the same end.” 

Two new songs were introduced dur- 
ing the congress: “We Build,” in which 
words by Howard Braucher were set 
to music by Mrs. Anne Livingston; and 
“A Time to Play,” with music by Paul 
Smith and lyrics by Hazel George. The 
latter has been published by Carl 
Fisher, of New York, and copies were 
on sale at the congress.* 


Straws-in-the-Wind 


The importance of lay participation 
and cooperation in our recreation plan- 
ning was a theme song running through 
the entire congress; and a pervading 
concern about juvenile delinquency 
problems and vandalism was apparent. 
Demand for materials on the evaluation 
of personnel and program exceeded the 
supply at hand, a healthy indication that 
this matter of standards is receiving 
high priority in the minds of leaders. 
Business and industrial employees were 
concerned with industrial-community 
relationships in recreation. 

A topic generally discussed was the 
rapid development of hospital recrea- 
tion over the last few years and the 
striking demonstration by Mrs. Beatrice 
Hill and her group of patients from 


*Copies available from National Recreation 
Association for $.50. 
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Memorial Hospital of 


Goldwater 
Chronic Diseases, New York, at one 
of the hospital recreation sessions. (For 


details, see page 402.) 
Special Meetings 


Some preliminary meetings and con- 
ferences were held on Sunday, such as 
those of the Recreation 
Society annual meeting, but regular 


American 


congress sessions began on Monday. 
The separate all-day conferences started 
at 9:15 in the morning. (See page 402.) 
Special conferences, and breakfast, din- 
ner and luncheon meetings were held 
throughout the week. Among these 
were the annual American Recreation 
Society luncheon; a special luncheon- 
business meeting of the National Ad- 
Recruitment, 


visory Committee on 


Training and Placement of Recreation 
Personnel (see page 444); a luncheon 





Left to right: Colonel B. E. Nowotny, 
Chief, Personnel Services Division, U. S. 
Air Force; Lt. General Laurence S. 
Kuter, Commander, Air University, 
U. S. Air Foree; Raymond Firestone, 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. 


for congress honorary sponsors and for 
the sponsors and board members of the 
National Association; the 
annual New England dinner; a dinner 
for the Mid-West District Advisory 
Committee; a Colorado luncheon. 
Others included a luncheon of Ameri- 
can Red Cross workers; a Michigan 
Recreation Association luncheon; a 
Southern District breakfast; a break- 
fast the Southwest District; a 
Florida dinner; and meetings of the 
Public Recreation Association of New 
Jersey, the New York State Public Rec- 
reation Society, and the College Recrea- 


Recreation 


for 


tion Association. 
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Evening Meetings 


The throng turned out to capacity 
for the first general evening session, 
chaired by Otto Mallery, chairman of 
the National Recreation Association 
board, on Monday. After the invoca- 
tion by the Reverend Paul Moore, Jr., 
first vice-president of the association, 
the entire audience joined in the singing 
of the national anthem, most effective 
with special lights playing on the flag 
of the United States—and the meeting 
was underway. Mr. Mallery opened the 
business of the evening with the read- 
ing of President Eisenhower’s message 
to the congress. (See page 394.) Fred- 
ric Mann, commissioner of recreation 
in Philadelphia and host to the congress, 
was introduced, and the city’s enter- 
prising mayor, Joseph Clark, Jr., gave 
an excellent address. He stated that al- 
though today’s tax burden is great. 
local governments still are justified in 
“spending public money to provide out- 
lets for the leisure time of their citi- 
zens.” He held that recreation is an 
essential part of the program of any 
great American community and that it 
can make a big dent in the numbers 
of citizens requiring treatment or hos- 
pitalization for mental diseases. “In a 
democracy,” he said, “elected public 
officials respond to the pressures and 
demands of the electorate. America’s 


metropolitan areas are committed. 
through these pressures, to continua- 
tion and expansion of governmental 
activity in the recreation field. No 
elected official could retrace our steps, 
eliminate recreation as a major func- 
tion of local government and expect 
has become a 
governmental function, not from con- 
sent but by demand, of the governed.” 
At the conclusion of his speech, the 


audience gave him a standing ovation. 


re-election. Recreation 


At this point a great swell of music 
introduced a surprise and brought from 
the wings, and from the back of the 
house, the colorful championship Hege- 
man String Band of Philadelphia. 
Their resplendent uniforms were sham- 
rock green satin, a-glitter with sequin 
trimming, while their marshal was 
garbed in gold. Their large plumed 
Indian head-dresses swept the applaud- 
ing spectators, as their wearers paraded 


down the aisle. 

Herman Seflin, of the Philadelphia 
recreation department, is musical direc- 
tor of this group, and told us that this 
is its thirty-third year of organization. 
It plays for orphanages, organizations 
of all kinds, gives free concerts to citi- 
zens—and entertained as many as 150,- 
000 people during the hot weather 
months last summer. Members were 
most generous with lively music for 
the delegates, set many a toe to tapping 
and called forth cheers and “bravos.” 
Their interesting collection of instru- 
ments included a bass viol, banjos, ac- 
cordions, guitars, violins and a saxa- 
phone. As a closing number, they 
played “The Bells of Erin,”—the theme 
of the Mummer’s Parade this year. 

Other entertainment for the session 
included a tumbling demonstration by 
boys of various ages, both tap and bal- 
let dancing by girls in gaily colored 
costumes—both groups from the Phila- 
delphia recreation department—and in 
contrast in size, an unusual rope-jump- 
ing demonstration by four high school 
girls from the small community of | 
Bristol, New Hampshire. This is an 
important activity in Bristol, and has 
been worked out by the girls in a unique 
manner. They, by the way, furnished 
their own costumes—simple, but effec- 
tive uniforms—and paid their own ex- 
penses to the congress, through their 
local rope-jumping activities. 

The Tuesday evening meeting was 
ably chaired by Raymond Firestone, 
who is the Akron sponsor of the Na- 
tional Mr. 
Firestone urged corporations to look 
more carefully into the field of recrea- 
tion as a significant opportunity for ser- 
vice. In referring to corporate contri- 
butions to the recreation field, he said, 
“While it is not entirely new, much is 
now being said about the responsibility 
of corporations to give financial sup- 


Recreation Association. 


port to community services. It is re- 
ported that corporations in 1951 con- 
tributed well over 300 million dollars 
to philanthropy.” 

The first speaker, Governor John S. 
Fine, stressed the need for recreation 
in an atomic era. “Recreation has be- 
come a pressing the 
twentieth century American,” he stated, 


question for 
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“requiring greater 
cooperative support 
lic and civic authorities, greater initia- 
tive on the part of private organized 


on the part of pub- 


professional groups, and greater in- 


terest in cultivating opportunities crea- 
tively by the individual citizen.” He 
brought out the point that “recreation 
is an important key to inner concord 
for the tension ridden human being.” 

Lt. General Laurence 5S. Kuter, 
the other speaker of the evening, and 
he took the opportunity, at the end of 
his talk, to the National 
Recreation Association, in behalf of 


was 


award to 


the Secretary of the Air Force, H. E. 
Talbot, the highest air force citation 
for civilians. (See page 401.) Said 


General Kuter, 
the idea that the military profession 
and the recreation profession had any- 


“Only thirty years ago, 


thing in common would have met with 
incredulity, if not disbelief. 
The fact that today we do meet on com- 
mon ground in our concern for young 


outright 


people, as well as in our concern for 
the future of the free world, is a mea- 
sure of the progress that has been made 
in both our professions in the second 
half of the twentieth century. Recrea- 
tion and the sponsorship of community 
recreation is a basic component of the 
American way of life, an element of 
our national culture. The 
privilege of the individual to choose 


right and 


leisure-time pursuits that are personally 
gratifying to him is the essence of free- 
dom.” 

Next on the program came the pre- 
sentation of awards to the winners of 
the U. S. Air Force Service Club Pub- 
licity Contest, by Mr. Prendergast, of 
the National Recreation 
These were accepted in behalf of the 
winners by Miss Nancy Casey, Com- 
mand Service Club Director, Head- 
quarters Fifth Air Force, Far East, and 
Miss Marjorie Miller, Command Ser- 
vice Club Director, Headquarters, 
United States Air Force in Europe. 
Sixty-three service club directors, from 
many parts of the world, had submitted 


Association. 
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consideration of 


entries consisting of publicity scrap- 
books—pictures of exhibits, posters, 
signs and other promotion media. The 
three prizes, for the best publicity pro- 
gram between July 1, 1952 and June 
30, 1953, were won by service clubs 
in Germany, Hawaii, and Japan, with 
honorable mention going to a club in 
Guam. The National Recreation Asso- 
ciation provided judges for the contest. 

A gaily attired group of boys and 
girls from International House an- 
nounced entertainment with Estonian 
dances in the ballroom, thus closing the 
session. 

The Wednesday evening meeting was 
treated to selections by the Temple Uni- 
versity Concert Choir, under the ex- 
pert direction of Mrs. Elaine Brown. 
The word is used advisedly, 


for their concert was beautifully ren- 


“treated” 


dered and enthusiastically received. 
Mr. Henry W. Meers, partner in the 
firm of White, Weld and Company and 
chairman of the Chicago Area Com- 
mittee of the National Recreation As- 
chaired the meeting. Ad- 
dresses of the evening were by Mrs. 
Howard Braucher, widow of the late 
president of the National Recreation 
“Sails Filled and 
Streamers Waving,” page 404) and the 
Honorable Douglas McKay. Mr. Me- 
Kay, 
within the Department of the Interior 
which are concerned with the recrea- 


sociation, 


Association (see 


who heads the many divisions 


tion welfare of the United States, em- 
phasized the importance of recreation 
as a curb on crime. “There is an em- 
phatic need,” he stated, “for public 
officials to examine with more realism 
the importance of better recreation op- 
portunities as an effective weapon in 
the struggle to protect the nation’s 
youth.” 

The Thursday evening meeting was 
the gala affair of the congress—the ban- 
quet. Dressed in best bib and tucker, 
guests poured into the ballroom in a 
gay mood. There they were served an 
excellent turkey dinner while being 
serenaded by a male quartet, sketched 
by wandering artists, and having their 
fortunes told and a future trip to the 
Ozarks foretold by a seer from the 
state of Missouri. His prophecy was 











correct, for the Missouri Resources an 
Development Commission conducted 
“drawing” for a free trip to the Ozark: 
This was won by Miss Marie Berna 
towing, of Detroit, with three “runners. 
up,” 

The banquet program was chaired by 
William H. Davis, of the National Rec- 


Association board, 


in case she can’t go. 


reation and got 
under way shortly after the dessert with 
the entrance of a birthday cake for 
The Reverend Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 
who was the first speaker of the even- 
ing. His talk, as usual, was alive and 
provocative. “Our machine age has 
made life easier physically and harder 
morally,” he said. “Our shorter work- 
ing hours leave more time and energy 


and thrill. It is 
enough to preach to people what they 


for excitement not 
should not do in their leisure, we must 
provide them with wholesome creative 
activities.” 

Quite a stir went through the room 
when he stated, “The most dangerous 


SAF 
it 
1. @ 


im SE 
ode 


dice 


Delegate examines attractive display of 
scrapbooks, winners in the U. S. Air 
Force Service Club Publicity Contest. 


age of life is not youth but middle age. 
We must provide playgrounds for chil- 
dren and activities for the aged, but 
even more we should be concerned 
about the middle-aged.” He held that 
we must recreate the creative spirit in 
man or we shall destroy our civilization 
with the acquisitive spirit. 

A significant international flavor was 
given to the session by Vice-Admiral 
Norman, who was the second speak- 
special from 


er. Upon invitation 
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Three national experts of planning 
meeting: left, John T. Howard, 
M. I. T.; Henry Fagin, Regional 
Plan Association, New York; Hugh 
R. Pomeroy, Westchester County 
Planning Commission, New York; 
and the chairman, Miss Susan Lee. 


Otto T. Mallery, he was sent by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edin- 
burgh to attend the full congress, rep- 
resenting the National Playing Fields 
Association. Admiral Norman was 
warmly greeted both because of his 
position in the recreation movement in 
England and because of the many 
friends he had already made during a 
busy week in which he studied, con- 
ferred, looked, shared experiences and 
generally made himself one of us. He 
described the special problems of rec- 
reation in Great Britain, saying that 
the war, with its sad tale of material 
damage in their big cities, has given 
them an opportunity to acquire and 
develop some of the bombed sites for 
“We 
recently formed a Children’s Play- 
ground Club,” he said, “with the idea 


of obtaining wider interest for this 


children’s playgrounds. have 


side of our work by attracting the 
interest of the children themselves. We 
also aim to flatter you by imitating your 
He ended his 
talk, and the evening program, by pre- 
senting Mr. Davis, Mr. Prendergast, 


creative playgrounds.” 


and Thomas E. Rivers, assistant execu- 
tive director of the National Recreation 
Association and secretary of the con- 
with the tie of the National 


Playing Fields Association. 


oTess 
gress, 


Admiral Norman also brought with 
him a few souvenirs of the Coronation 
medals with Queen Elizabeth’s pro- 
file on one side and the National Play- 
ing Fields Association’s emblem on the 
other. These have been presented to 


NRA board members and sponsors. 
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Other General Sessions 


Again this year, the morning period 
from eleven to twelve-thirty was used 
for general sessions on specific topics. 
On Tuesday the meeting was chaired 
by F. W. H. Adams, board member 
of the NRA. Mr. Prendergast, in pre- 
senting “A National Look at Recrea- 
tion,” spoke of current trends and work 
to be done in the recreation field, re- 
ported on current and future projects 
of the National Recreation Association, 
and emphasized that an important func- 
tion of the association is that of “acting 
as the secretariat of the national recrea- 
tion movement.” He defined the move- 
ment as the hundreds, the thousands of 
recreation workers, professional and 
volunteer, and lay citizens interested in 
“Such 


said, “is apt to lack form and substance 


recreation. a movement,” he 
because it is made up of innumerable 
individual elements each primarily con- 
cerned with a particular phase of rec- 
reation and a specific community. How- 
ever, it is from the movement as a who'e 
that the needs, ideas, leadership and 
vision must come. It is, in my opinion. 
the responsibility of the National Rec- 
reation Association to provide continu- 
ing staff services on a national, regional 
and state level.” 

Dr. Paul F. Douglass, who is chair- 
man of the NRA National Advisory 
Committee on Recruitment, Training 
and Placement of Recreation Personnel 
followed, and was helped in an excel- 


lent presentation of his committee re- 


port entitled “Leadership for Recrea- 





tion,” by the sub-chairmen of his very 
active committee. 


Last, but by no means least, was the 
fine address on “Recreation and Re- 
search” by Dr. Luther H. Gulick, chair- 
man of the new NRA National Council 
on Research in Recreation. 

“There are many ways of testing the 
hypothesis that men, especially modern 
urbanized men, need and want recrea- 
tion,” he said, “‘and that societies which 
have such programs are better than 
those which lack them. While we have 
a right to state hypotheses on the basis 
of our own limited experience and as 
matters of faith, we have the obliga- 
tion to test the assumptions with rig- 
orous scientific honesty.” Dr. Gulick’s 
address will be published in the Janu- 
ary 1954 issue of RECREATION. 

At the Wednesday morning meeting, 
John Turner, superintendent of recrea- 
tion, St. Louis, and Robert Black, rec- 
r-ation consultant, Missouri Resources 
and Development Commission, extended 
an official invitation to the congress to 
meet in St. Louis next year. This morn- 
ing session on “Planning for Recreation 
in the Modern City,” chaired by Miss 
Susan Lee, was one of the most out- 
standing of the congress, and was ad- 
dressed by three of the nation’s top 
planning experts: Hugh R. Pomeroy, 
director of Westchester County, New 
York, Planning Commission; Henry 
Fagin, planning director, Regional Plan 
Association, Incorporated, New York 
City; and John T. Howard, associate 
professor of city planning, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Because 
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of the excellence of these talks, plans 
for their publication as a i 
RECREATION are already 
They will later be repr inted in pamph- 
let form. 

Mr. Pomeroy defined planning as an 


direction to 


series in 


underway. 


“gives 


operation which 
forces already in motion.” Citing the 
modern city as an aggregate of the 
physical things that people have done 
and continue to do since its founding, 
he explained that what planning seeks 
to do is to “set an objective for the 
things being done so that the resultant 
city serves best the social welfare of 
its inhabitants.’ This dynamic concept, 
in which planning provides a pattern 
for the location, character, form and 
timing of the use of public lands, must 
permeate the entire operations of gov- 
ernment, according to Mr. 


and must include the entire physical 


Pomeroy. 


community—public and _private—as 
well. 

Mr. Fagin emphasized the distinction 
between carrying out these objectives 
and the making of the larger policy de 
cisions on which they must be based, 
pointing out that the latter should be 
made with public participation because 
they are “more important than deciding 
which facilities to build where.” 

The importance and effectiveness of 
citizen participation in planning at all 
levels was also emphasized by Mr. 
Howard, who outlined for delegates the 
how-it’s-done development of planning 
operations. 

The last general session on Friday 
morning, chaired by Mr. Mallery, was 
devoted to “What Has Been Significant 
About the Philadelphia Recreation Con- 
gress?” Dr. Paul Douglass, speaking 
from the point of view of the volunteer 
pointed up the new patterns of life that 
are developing as a more 
leisure time, more economic income, 
the provision for free-time activities. 
Briefly, these patterns are: habits of 
participation; a strengthening of the 
home through family recreation; a 
deepening of a sense of community; a 
new interest in cultural and creative ac- 


result of 
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tivities. Mrs. George Gorton spoke for 
other board members in an excellent 
and hard-hitting speech that did not 
pull its punches. 

Mr. Robert W. Crawford said that 
the recreation pattern in America is 
adjusting to a changed population 
structure, and that the recreation 
profession has the task of meeting de- 
mands for service which will require 
vast new facilities, more and _ better 
qualified personnel, and more standard- 
ized conditions of professional employ- 
ment. He stressed the immeasurable 
values of the congress for those who 
attend and for the city in which it is 


held. 


Daytime Sessions 

The regular discussion sessions ran 
from 9:15 to 10:45 a.m. and sometimes 
12:30, and from 2:30 to 4:00 in the 
afternoon, with some few exceptions. 
To report the content of these fifty- 
seven meetings here is impossible, but 
a summary of each, in addition to the 
evening addresses, will be included in 
the Congress Proceedings* which may 
be available by the time this magazine 
reaches you. 

Recreation leadership training 
courses were conducted on Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons by NRA staff 
specialists assisted by such experts as 
Albert Butler of New York, ballroom 
editor of Dance magazine, Siebolt H. 
Frieswyck, educational director of 
Griffith Music Foundation, and Miss 
Malvena Taiz, Department of Physical 


* Order immediately, if you have not done so. 
National Recreation Association. Price $2.25. 





T. E. Rivers, Secretary, Na- 
tional Recreation Congress, said: 
“We are deeply gratified with 
the magnificent respense_re- 
ceived from the more than 500 
persons with assigned tasks who 
participated in the Philadelphia 
Recreation Congress. This _re- 
sponse and the work of the vari- 
ous congress committees, joined 
with that of National Recreation 
Association staff members, made 
the Philadelphia Congress a 
superb example of democracy in 
action.” 











Education of Women, University 
Pennsylvania. 


Other Activities 


Under “other” we include the socia 
activities and the fun, although the 
latter actually permeated the entir: 
congress. Recreation leaders are no! 
like the “shoemaker’s son who always 
goes barefoot,” and—in their spar 
time—have a way of seizing upon any 
recreation opportunity that rears its 
head. Planned social events started off 
with the NRA tea on Monday which, 
without a receiving line, was more in- 
formal than usual. 

Each evening, after the general ses- 
sion, some form of social activity was 
offered. Here, even while relaxing by 
enjoying themselves, delegates picked 
up leadership pointers and program 
ideas to take home. In such affairs, 
mixers, square and folk dancing pre- 
dominated, with the interesting demon- 
stration of Estonian dances by young 
people from International House on 
Tuesday, a real orchestra playing for 
the do-si-doers on Wednesday night 
and, of course, ballroom dancing, again 
with an orchestra, on Thursday night 
after the banquet. All of these evenings 
ended with voluntary and informal 
singing around the piano. Evening 
meetings throughout the week provided 
their share of the singing too, while 
waiting for the crowd to assemble every 
night. 

On Wednesday afternoon, instead of 
the regular meetings, two tours took 
off into the sunshine of a beautiful day 
—the “Historical Tour” taking in some 
of the interesting sights related to the 
birth of our national independence and 
ending with refreshments served by the 
Smith Memorial Playgrounds at the lest 
stop, in Fairmont Park; and the “Rec- 
reation Tour” which introduced dele- 
gates to recreation facilities of the city. 
Some of the more diligent souls stayed 
behind, however, to hold more con- 
ferences, special meetings or to attend 
the craft classes at the Baltimore craft 
exhibit. Special tours of golden-age 
clubs and of hospitals were also fea- 
tures of congress week. 

A period was set aside on Tuesday 
afternoon, for the showing of motion 
picture films brought by delegates. 
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qited States Air Fp, 


In Appreciation 


in 
Che National R ecreation Asssotiation 


for outstanding contributions to the United States Air 
‘orce during the period 1 June 1951 to 1 September 1953. 
National Recreation Association has provided the Air 
Force with many services throughout the world to help 
provide leisure-time opportunities for Air Force person- 
nel and their families in communities near Air Force 
installations. With the encouragement and help cf the 
National Recreation Association, community recreation 
leaders have rallied their many facilities, services and 
techniques to the support of programs promoting the : 
maintenance and development of Air Force personnel. : 
Thus, the recreation profession, symbolized and led by i] 
the National Recreation Association, has made a unique {| 
and important contribution to the success of the Air Force 
mission and to the security of the Nation. 
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All-Day Conferences 
The all-day conferences on Monday 
were so productive of interesting results 
that brief digests « 
given here. More complete information 


»f these meetings are 
wil! be included il the Congress Pro- 
ceedings.” 

Administrative Problems. These three 
meetings were heavily attended. From 


the tackled 


emerged a concern for the cooperation 


many problems there 
of public and private agencies in the 
local cormmuaunity, for as communities 
grow there is a tendency toward an 
overlapping of agency services. A great 
part of the discussions, too, had to do 
with swimming pools and revealed the 
that 


represented 


interesting information one in 


every four communities 
was planning the construction of a new 
pool, or has completed a pool during 
the past year. Several executives indi- 
cated that they 


owned pools after school hours and 


are operating school- 


during the summer 

Stimulating” and enlightening also 
was the extensive discussion of the rela- 
tion of full-time and part-time recrea- 
tion staffs to the effectiveness of the 
recreation program, the problems in- 
volved in evaluating recreation leader- 
ship and program services. 

After these meetings were over it was 
felt that there could have been more 
participation on the part of new, young 
executives, many of whom attended. It 
is to be hoped that, another year, they 
will come forward and toss in more of 
their own good ideas. There is some 
talk of a special meeting of their own, 
with a panel of old-timers for a stump- 
the-expert session. All in favor say 


“Aye ! ” 


Recreation in Hospitals. These meet- 
ings were also well attended, partici- 
pation was excellent. The first, chaired 
by Mrs. Elizabeth K. Couch, recreation 
supervisor of the Brooklyn State Hos- 
pital, included an excellent address by 
Dr. Paul Haun, assistant professoz of 
psychiatry at the Bowman Gray School 
of Medicine, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. He stated that the recreation 
worker is not a therapist and therefore 
treatment 


has neither diagnostic nor 


* Order now. National Rex reation Asso 


ciation. Price $2.25. 
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powers. Therapy has to do with the 
medical side of the patient’s treatment; 
but certainly no wise physician would 
minimize the part which a healthy spirit 
can contribute to the development of 
a healthy body. A heated discussion 
followed, based upon two questions: 
whether or not the work of the recrea- 
tionist is therapeutic and should be so 
considered; and how the recreation 
worker may attain greater status in a 


pose by Mrs. Beatrice Hill, who his 
been successful in introducing recr: 
tion to New York City hospitals, T 
seven panel members entered the mex 
ing room in wheel chairs. Jimmy S« 
born, moderator for the meeting, wh 
was lifted from a stretcher, stood erec: 
with the help of crutches and made a 
expert and charming master of cer 
monies. After introducing the patients 
he chatted with each about what th 
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hospital situation and thereby increase 
his usefulness and opportunity for 
service. 

The second meeting, chaired by 
Rosemary Ward, recreation supervisor, 
American Red Cross, U. S. Naval Hos- 
pital, Portsmouth, Virginia, was con- 
cerned with the value and place of a 
program in terms of the 
long-term and the carry-over program, 
and with evaluation of program; while 
the first meeting in the afternoon dealt 
with the role of recreation in rehabili- 
tatior, and was chaired by Maurice 
duPont Lee, NRA sponsor in Wilming- 
ton and president of the Wilmington 
Park Commission. It was addressed by 
Dr. George G. Deaver of New York 
University’s Institute of Physical Medi- 


recreation 


cine and Rehabilitation, who stressed 
the values of using rhythmic, creative 
and cultural activities with patients. He 
said that recreation workers need to 
meet the social and mental needs of 
patients. 

The high point of the day was 
reached, however, with the thrilling 
panel presentation of the recreation 
program at the Goldwater Memorial 
Hospital for Chronic Diseases, of New 
York, put on by a group of the patients 
themselves. The patients were brought 
to Philadelphia especially for this pur- 


hospital recreation program means to 
him, and about the specific activity in 
their program for which he, himself, is 
responsible. Activities covered are 
recorded in the Congress Proceedings. 
This “live” demonstration did more to 
bring home to the large audience of 
leaders the rewarding satisfactions and 
values of recreation work in a hospital 
than hours of discussion could have 


done. 


Recreation for Business and Industrial 
Employees. These sessions showed an 
alive interest in employee recreation 
and were better attended than for 
several years in the past. The first, on 
the values to employees and manage- 
ment, chaired by William S. Simpson 
of Raybestos-Manhattan in Bridgeport, 
brought forth, among other things, the 
fact that recreation in industry can have 
value not only for the employees them- 
selves and for their company, but for 
the community as well. 

The second session, expertly chaired 
by Earl Schreiber, director of recrea- 
tion for the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton, Ohio, went into the 
subject of the organization and opera- 
tion of such programs, bringing out the 
fact that many business concerns do 
not have company facilities and need 
the support of public recreation de- 
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and local social 


school 


nents, 


cies. 
‘enerally employee activities are 
d outside company property and in 
on community facilities, and the 
ed to make public recreation depart- 
ents, school boards and local com- 
\unity agencies aware of the values of 
mployee recreation programs was em- 
jhasized. In the United States 65 per 
ent are jointly sponsored, and in 


ments developed and everybody had a 
good time over the subject of provid- 
ing recreation for the young people of 
the community. It was finally decided 
that representatives of all groups 
should form a study committee which 
would have the responsibility of deter- 
mining what programs were needed; 
what facilities were available; provision 
of leadership and methods of financing. 

The panel on the second session of 
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Canada 95 per cent are jointly spon- 
sored. 

The third session, chaired by John 
E. Ernst, head of the department of 
recreation, Cash _ Register 
Company, Dayton, was spent almost en- 


National 


tirely in answering questions from the 
floor, and it was found that employee 
programs are financed and supported 
in many ways. (See Congress Proceed- 
ings.) Expressed interest in costs 
brought forth the information that re- 
cent surveys” show the cost per em- 
ployee for the conduct of activities— 
including the sum contributed by man- 
agement, receipts from other sources, 
but not including the cost of overhead, 
office space or maintenance and opera- 
tion, or cost of company areas and 
facilities. 

Town-Country Recreation. The first 
section of these meetings, chaired by 
Ruth McIntire of the University of 
Massachusetts, was conducted in unique 
fashion, being set up in the form of 
a community meeting, with delegates 
divided into groups representing PTA, 
churches, town officials, 
grange, and so on. Interesting argu- 


teen-agers, 


* (1) Personnel Studies National Indus- 
trial Conference Board of New York City. 

(2) Recreation in Canada Ontario Board 
of Education, Community Development 
Division. 
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this meeting stressed the importance 
of leadership, and was chaired by Fred- 
erick M. Warburg of NRA board of di- 
rectors. The group held that first it is 
important to work out a philosophy of 
recreation to include everybody in the 
community. No community is so small 
that it does not have potential leaders. 
These should be discovered and used. 
It was stressed that willing “fellowship” 
creates leadership. A good leader is 
similar to a catalyst in chemistry—by 
using his ability and techniques he 
changes the attitude and outlook of the 
group. He is interested in getting the 
job accomplished rather than in taking 
the credit for doing it himself. 

The third panel, chaired by Earl H. 
Regnier of the University of Illinois, 
also stressed the importance of first 
determining what the local youth need 
and want. It was decided that all young 
people want social contacts, competitive 
fun, and to play the game according 
to the established rules. When left on 
their own, participation lags. Skillful 
guidance is a necessity. It was also 
brought out that there is a great need 
for the return of recreation to the home. 
The last half of this session was con- 
ducted in the form of a workshop, with 
each of four sections presenting suc- 
cessful program ideas. 


Motivation of Church Recreation. The 
Reverend Paul Moore, Jr., who is first 
vice-president of NRA, chaired the first 
two of these meetings, Dr. William W. 
Reeder of Cornell University, the third. 
Unfortunately, many delegates came 
too late to hear Mr. Moore’s pertinent 
opening remarks at the first session or 
the points developed by Father W. T. 
Gouch of Baltimore in his opening ad- 
dress. Mr. Moore pointed out that “rec: 
reation should be recognized as a true 
expression of life, of fellowship and of 
joy, and should not be used simply as 
a ‘baited hook’ to entice people into 
church pews.” Father Gouch concurred 
with this and elaborated upon the state- 
ments that: (1) Motivation for recrea- 
tion in the church is found in the scrip- 
tures. The love of God must be the 
primary motivation for recreation ac- 
tivities. This is threefold—love of God, 
love of neighbor, and love of self. (2) 
All recreation activity must be co- 
creative with God. (3) The religious im- 
pulse must overflow into recreation. His 
address was followed by discussion. 

The second session was a panel meet- 
ing, with open discussion of the subject 
of church recreation programs for all 
ages. Many areas in recreation have 
long been considered the responsibility 
of the church, but some groups have not 
been included, such as older adults, the 
very young, and the “silver-age” adults. 
To reach all who need assistance is the 
responsibility of the church. In plan- 
ning recreation programs, the church 
should: (a) use existing organizations 
within the church; (b) provide oppor- 
tunities for fellowship, and for partici- 
pation by all ages; (c) provide oppor- 
tunities for projects to be community- 
wide and to cross denomination lines; 
and (d) develop family unity. 

The last session, chaired by Dr. Wil- 
liam W. Reeder of Cornell University, 
dealt with leadership for church recrea- 
tion and covered such questions as: 
How may volunteer leaders be found? 
How may professional leaders be found 
and trained? How may capable, trained 
people be recruited? How may a pro- 
gram of leadership training be started? 
Where social dancing is not allowed, 
what substitutes are useful? How may 
undesirable leaders be eliminated from 
positions which they hold? 
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From an Address by Mrs. Howard Braucher, 
National Recreation Congress, Philadelphia. 


NE NEED not be a seer nor a prophet 
0 to know that the recreation move- 
ment in the United States is a going con- 
cern. The sails are filled, the streamers 
waving. That over a thousand people 
have gathered in Philadelphia in the 
year 1953 to spend a week deliberating 
on problems of recreation for all the 
people, when interests and activities of 
every kind beat upon us, all indicates 
that here we have something that has 
claimed us for its own. We are busy 
people. We see our goals clearly—and 
we are moving toward them. 
and 


I love recreation 


congresses 
have been to many since that spring day 
in Pittsburgh in 1909 when I, the super- 
visor of dramatics for the Pittsburgh 
Playground Association, poured out my 
heart before the Congress on the spirit- 
ual values of storytelling. There was a 
young man in the audience, newly ap- 
pointed executive of the then Play- 
ground Association of America, who 
also was thrilled by the spiritual values 


of storytelling—and out of our shared 


beliefs grew our forty years of shared 


dll 


dedication to the recreation movement 
in America. 

We were a young organization in 
1909—only three years old. New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Pittsburgh, and a few 
other communities had achieved some 
kind of year-round work. We were aw- 
fully excited about the lighted school- 
house, a glorious new idea. We talked 
a lot about slums and crowded streets. 
I don’t believe we had envisioned the 
vast meaning of recreation for all peo- 
ple. I remember some of us Pittsburgh 
workers snickering softly when a 
speaker suggested horseback riding for 
girls. We wondered how she supposed 
the little waifs we dealt with would ever 
even see a riding horse! That, in 1950, 
the National Recreation Association 
Yearbook would report 58,029 paid 
workers in 1,710 cities and almost as 
many volunteers as paid workers would 
have seemed beyond our wildest 
dreams. Oh, yes, the work has grown, 
has developed! Think of the activities 
reported—music in all its forms, drama 
from Mother Goose to T. S. Eliot, with 


Mrs. BRAUCHER, an active 
full-time volunteer with the 
NRA, is now devoting a por- 
tion of her time to the Asso- 
ciation’s new international 
service. 


Nails Filled 
Streamers Waving 


Edna V. Braucher 


puppetry and pageants, arts and crafts 
in clay modeling, rug making, ceramics 
and oil painting, square dancing and 
ballet, picnics and parties, baseball and 
skiing, poetry clubs for writing and 
reading and verse speaking, discussion 
groups and story writing. And once we 
were so pleased with a little square with 
a fence around it. It is phenomenal! It 
is breathtaking! 

But how blessed, how past belief that 
even in those early halting years the 
basic philosophy was so clear, so per- 
manent. Even then we knew that the 
pattern for the development of a human 
being must follow the biblical plan— 
“and the child grew and waxed strong 
and in favor with God and with man.” 
Physical, mental, social and spiritual 
—and in every area, recreation has a 
place! Our early leaders manifested 
their deep understanding of human 
needs and a vision of the way to meet 
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needs. One couldn’t hope to men- 
everyone who had a part in this 
lding of a philosophy—nor to touch 
the various writings. But a sampling 

\l indicate what I mean. Jane Addams 

The Spirit of Youth and the City 

treets writes of a baseball game: 

“The enormous crowd of cheering 
oys and men [nowadays she wouldn’t 
mit women and girls] are talkative and 
soodnatured, full of the holiday spirit, 
and absolutely released from the grind 
of life. They are lifted out of their in- 
dividual affairs and so fused together 
that a man cannot tell whether it is his 
own shout or another’s that fills the 
ears; whether it is his own coat or an- 
other’s that he is wildly waving to cele- 
brate a victory. He does not call the 
stranger who sits next to him his 
‘brother’ but he unconsciously em- 
braces him in an overwhelming out- 
burst of kindly feeling when the favorite 
player makes a home run. Does not this 
contain a suggestion of the undoubted 
power of public recreation to bring to- 
gether all classes of a community in the 
modern city unhappily so full of devices 
for keeping men apart?” 

Miss Addams out of her wide experi- 
ence with all kinds of people and her 
great loving heart early recognized the 
deep springs of human need and frus- 
tration, out of which rose the yearning 
fer the joy and satisfaction which rec- 
reation can give. In another connection 
she says: 

“We may cultivate this most precious 
possession, or we may disregard it. We 
may listen to the young voices rising 
clear above the roar of industrialism 
and the prudent councils of commerce, 
or we may become hypnotized by the 
new emphasis placed upon wealth and 
power, and forget the supremacy of 
spiritual forces in men’s affairs.” 

And later in the book she makes that 
immortal appeal for the boys and girls 
of the city: 

“We may either smother the divine 
fire of youth or we may feed it. We 
may either stand stupidly staring as it 
sinks into a murky fire of crime and 
flares into the intermittent blaze of folly 
or we may tend it into a lambent flame 
with power to make clean and bright 
our dingy city streets.” 


We have also in our heritage Joseph 
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Lee’s penetrating vision of the meaning 
of play. I could quote from almost 
any page: 

“Play is the word that best covers the 
things which man was wound up to do, 
in the doing of which he was most him- 
self. It is by being citizen, nurturer, 
poet, creator, scientist, by actively fill- 
ing out the ideal waiting for him that a 
man can win or save his life.” 

Richard Cabot in 1915 analyzing 
work, love and play as the very stuff out 
of which life is made declared: 

“By these three principles we are 
helped to grow up and saved from grow- 
ing old. . . . Out of the dazzle and welter 
of modern civilization which offers a 
hundred quack remedies for every ill of 
the soul, work, play and love emerge as 
the permanent sources of helpfulness.” 

In the early days George E. Johnson, 
educator and first superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh Playground Association, 
strengthened our faith and understand- 
ing in Why Teach a Child to Play: 

“No case ever appeared in the Pitts- 
burgh juvenile court or in any other 
juvenile court in which the act com- 
mitted was not prompted wholly or in 
part by some impulse which, under 
other relations and other associations, 
could be both right and desirable. , . . 

“Every year our great rivers, over- 
flowing their banks, endanger life and 
damage property. No one ever wishes 
that the rivers could be removed, for if 
they were Pittsburgh would be dead. 
One only wishes that proper channels 
could be provided. The immemorial 
streams of heredity in our boys and 
girls often break over the barriers of 
law and convention. We do not wish 
these streams could be removed, for if 
they were the boys and girls would be 
dead. We can only wish that proper 
channels be provided. . . . 

“It seems pitiful that the qualities 
that have led the race upward and have 
made it possible for it to be what it is 
today should be the qualities that lead 
many boys to their destruction. . . . 

“Who is a bad boy? He is one in 
whom the streams of heredity run deep 
and strong, in whom the virtues of his 
ancestors are expressed in tireless en- 
ergy. The good boy is like him, only he 
has had a fair chance... . 

“Species and races have advanced 


proportionately as they have played. 
Nay—as they have taught play!” 

It is as though these early leaders had 
said in the words of the parable, “Give 
me a light that I may tread safely into 
the Unknown,” and had received the 
great admonition: “Go out into the 
darkness and put your hand into the 
hand of God. That shall be for you bet- 
ter than a light and safer than a known 
way.” 

I am trying to say that this movement 
has always had a spiritual basis, that 
from the organization of the National 
Recreation Association in 1906 we have 
had great prophets and we have been 
brought up to believe that our service 
has a profound meaning for the de- 
velopment of the individual and the 
growth of the democracy. 

With the mounting complexities of 
modern life and the development of psy- 
chology to meet the stresses, recreation 
has been increasingly recognized as 
having the utmost therapeutic value. [| 
have collected countless bits of evidence 
of this recognition. Rollo May in Man’s 
Search for Himself says that emptiness 
is the chief problem of people in the 
middle of the twentieth century. 

“We are the hollow people who indi- 
vidually compulsively conform to a col- 
lective emptiness which leaves us lone- 





ly, anxious and bereft of meaning. Man 
must be rescued from a sense of per- 
sonal isolation and general meaning- 
lessness to renew his awareness of him- 
self as a person of dignity and worth.” 
And right on top of the statement of the 
problem we get such answers as the re- 
port of community activities in New 
York’s Hillside Homes in which Miss 
Louise Blackham says: 

“Here where community leadership 
is encouraged, where each resident has 
an opportunity of fitting himself into a 
useful spot in the project, personalities 
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full. 


People are happier because their inferi- 


seem to round out and become 
ority feelings and their different kinds 
of phobias are sublimated into channels 
The 


ives each a place 


that are responsibilities ensuing 
sense of importance g 
in his world.” 

Our modern psychology has taken us 
through the study of 
suppressed desires and arrived at the 


frustration and 


conclusion that a sense of well-being is 
based upon “good mental and physical 
health, a sense of belonging to a group, 
the comfort of knowing one is loved, 
the satisfaction of accomplishing some- 
that 
comes from new experiences and the joy 
Does ne 


mote every one of these objectives? 


thing worth while, the stimulus 


of serving.” yt recreation pro- 


Good mental health can anyone 
deny that having something to think 
about, something to look forward to. 


of routine, forgetfulness of 
a hobby, 
mental health? 


variation 
self in a game or is of pri- 
mary value in building 


Good physical health—that’s right up 


our alley! “Play is laughing while you 
run,” said a child. One of our thinkers 


“There’s 


can survive the sunshine on the laugh- 


once said, no known germ that 


ing face of a child at play.” Some one 
told me recently of a group of people, 


all past sixty, whose bodies had been 
completely rejuvenated under the in- 
pired leadership of a teacher of rhyth- 
mical expression. Intellectuals who had 
scorned physical exercise all their lives 
exaltation in 


now found delight and 


movement. Old muscles and bones 
ceased to creak and crack, and every- 
body said, “Why you look ten years 
younger!” 


A sense of belonging—from the in- 
fant who delights in this little pig went 
to market to the eighty-year-old citizen 
stopping in the middle of the street to 
shake hands with the traffic cop and tell 
him he’s a member of the city council- 

we all want to belong; and on the play- 
ground and in the recreation center peo- 
ple do belong—sometimes in a very ten- 
tative fashion—sometimes in an all-out, 
taking-over-the-management fashion! 
But through play that 
longing can be satisfied. 


fundamental 


The comfort of knowing one is loved 
—here we pause a moment. An English 
teacher, alert to errors in grammar, 
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wrote on the blackboard, “I didn’t have 
no fun over the week-end!” and asked 
the class, “What can | do about that?” 
Answer came promptly from the back 
seat, “Get a feller.” Well, that’s the 
nicest way to be loved. But there are 
all degrees. Note how basic in the think- 
ing of Jane Addams, George E. John- 
son, and Joseph Lee is the love and un- 
Friends 


are made, respect engendered, person- 


derstanding of the individual. 


ality blooms in the bright rays of play- 
time. 

The satisfaction of accomplishing 
something worth while—I suppose in 
the main we associate that objective 
with work, but the field of accomplish- 
ment is wide. Happiness in work de- 
pends first of all on the kind of person 
who goes to work. We can’t all, in these 
days of assembly lines, just love our 
jobs and wonder privately whether it’s 
right to take money for having so much 
fun. Maybe achieving complete relax- 
ation could be the ultimate satisfaction. 
Make up your mind what you want and 
then go toward it. I'd like to make the 
best cherry tarts in Greater New York. 
I don’t do so well as yet, but each time 
I try I have a sense of achievement, and 
the polite praises of my friends are 
music to my ears. I seem to find a con- 
genial spirit in Dorothy Thompson who 
wrote recently of the delight in achieve- 


ment outside one’s field. “Praise me for 


sold to homeowners, who spent upwa: 4 
of three billion dollars for material 
be fabricated. Play in the basemen 
Do it yourself! There are said to be 189 
per cent more people taking music le 
sons than a year ago. New York City 
has a little group promoting chamber 
If you play any instru 
ment even a little you can find others to 


music for fun. 


play with just for an occasion—or t 
build a permanent group. We some- 
times sing a hymn thanking our Father 
that “this Thy world is incomplete.” 
The joy of accomplishing something 
worthwhile. To be a part of building 
the future! 

We are building a greater America. 
Spectator sports, yes; but all the while 
people are having fun doing things 
themselves. Sailing has taken a great 
Montauk 


can’t take care of the fishermen crowd- 


spurt. Skiers fill snow trains. 
ing the trains arriving for the week-end. 

The stimulation that comes from new 
experience—when you have a new ex- 
perience it spills over into play whether 
you like it or not. And new experience 
can be so simple and so lovely. The only 
people I saw last year that I really en- 
vied were a retired couple living in a 
modest apartment, she bending mater- 
nally over pots of succulents on the 
porch rail while he sat nearby writing a 
Two together, living out their 
shared lives, getting their travel in the 


poem. 











an article I’ve written and I shall be 
pleased. But admire the blanket covers 
I made for the guest room beds or ask 
me for my recipe for puff paste. That 
will make me blush with pleasure!” 


Miss Thompson notes in this connection 
that last year one hundred million dol- 
lars’ worth of power-driven tools was 


movie around the corner with Burton 
Holmes or James Fitzpatrick! But the 
world is wide, choices infinite. Some- 
times just remembering beautiful scenes 
or experiences is enough. May I tell 
you about my Catalogue of Lovely 
Things? I got the idea from a comment 
made by Elizabeth Gray Vining. I use 
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eautiful leather bound diary some 

e gave me. In it I jot down lovely 

ngs—a radiant smile on a maiden 

int’s face as she looks across the table 

t her homely little niece—the green 

ye of the setting sun on the Pacific— 
Margot Fonteyn, stabbed by the witch’s 
bodkin, collapsing in a cloud of pink 
tulle. Writing these delights down helps 
to impress the picture, and every time 
the book is handled the pleasure is re- 
kindled. And you don’t have to dust! 

The joy of serving—perhaps the most 
divine of human experiences. We who 
labor in the field have this joy, pressed 
down and running over, but perhaps we 
do not provide sufficient practice in this 
area for those we serve. Many need to 
practice “larnin’ by mixin’.” A few in 
each group get it but we need to expand 
the opportunities. And we don’t need 
to do it all by committees, defined as the 
“unfit, appointed by the unwilling to do 
the unnecessary.” 

I am trying to reiterate what we all 
now so well—to live and to live glori- 
ously as much of the time as possible, 
that is the thing! And do we help to 
produce glorious living? We know we 


do. Let us be proud of our contribution. 
We are a part of one of the greatest 
movements the world has ever known. 

“The American way of life on the 
surface may sometimes have seemed to 
wander up and down and around, but 
underneath it has always, on the long 
haul, moved toward beauty, music, 
sport, richness in living. Church spires, 
school bells, art galleries, parks, play- 
grounds, swimming holes, libraries, 
choruses, symphonies; art and living— 
the art of living—have always been a 
very real part of the dream in times of 
famine, in times of flood, in war and 
pestilence, in times of prosperity and 
abundance. 

“Nothing that has come out of Ameri- 
ca is more characteristic of her, ex- 
presses more truly her inner spirit, than 
her national recreation movement.”* 

Dorothy Canfield has said, “We can 
conceive of no finer use of the divine 
instinct to shape into comely form what 
it finds in human existence than to make 
of the relationship between human be- 
ings something enduring, stable and 
beneficent.” 

My friends complain that I mix my 


LOCATION OF NEW INDUSTRIES 


The important role which community 
recreation plays in influencing the loca- 
tion of new industries is clearly pointed 
out in a booklet, entitled Local Govern- 
ment Services and Industrial Develop- 
ment in the Southeast, issued coopera- 
tively by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity and seven state universities early 
this year. It contains quotations from 
industrial leaders, and from various 
publications, stressing the importance 
of recreation as one of the factors that 
attract industry to a community. It 
cites a report issued after an interview 
with two hundred Michigan manufact- 
urers as follows: “The fact that Michi- 
gan is a pleasant state in which to live 
should be emphasized. Its excellent rec- 
reation facilities, its climate, its schools 
and the pleasant suburbs of its towns 
represent important considerations for 
many industrialists.” 

Recreation is one of several commu- 
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nity services which are discussed in 
some detail, although it is pointed out 
that the total impact of community fa- 
cilities has greater meaning to industry 
than can possibly be revealed by their 
separate elements. It states: 

“Adequate public recreational facili- 
ties such as parks, playgrounds, and 
swimming pools are sometimes given 
more emphasis than schools by indus- 
trial personnel managers. The role of 
recreation as a locational factor was il- 
lustrated dramatically in the case of one 
Kentucky city which lost a very attrac- 
tive potential industry mainly because 
it lacked a decent park system and had 
virtually no public recreation program. 
Having learned its lesson, the city pre- 
pared and executed a long-range recre- 
ational plan, and a few years later 
secured one of the largest new factories 
in the Southeast because this enterprise 
insisted upon location in a community 


religion and my politics. I hope | do. 
I know I mix my religion and my recre- 
ation, for I see our movement building 
a richer, lovelier more humane civiliza- 
tion. We've gone almost as far as we 
can in building refrigerators and Cadil- 
lacs. Now we are about to concentrate 
on building human beings. And no man 
can see the end! Edwin Markham 
grieved over the early industrial man as 
... dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox . . 

But we are the people who can help 
him to thrill to 

. the long reaches of the peaks of song. 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose ... 
... Touch it again with immortality; 

Give back the upward looking and the light 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream. 

The sails are filled, the streamers 
waving! 

We have a magnificent and accept- 
able philosophy, a great body of trained 
workers, a people strong and free and 
eager. Let us extend ourselves. Let us 
build and serve and dream and watch 
our dreams come true. 





* Howard Braucher in A Treasury of Living. 


with a progressive recreational program 
that would satisfy its employees. On the 
other hand, one Tennessee industrialist 
says: ‘I think people in general place 
too much emphasis on recreation. I do 
not consider recreation facilities at all. 
More work and less play is good for 
workers.’ To those who hold the latter 
opinion, community services generally 
will have little appeal. 

“The possibility of an escape to near- 
by hunting and fishing preserves, as in 
national parks and on TVA lakes, espe- 
cially for the hard-pressed executives 
and employees of a modern industry, 
has in some cases been a significant con- 
sideration among the industries survey- 
ed. The majority of employees must 
depend on local or readily accessible 
parks, forests, and community centers 
for outdoor recreation. If facilities for 
employee recreation are not supplied by 
the community, the farsighted indus- 
trialist may either pass up the commu- 
nity or take steps to supply such facili- 
ties himself.” 
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K. Swanson, two of the men who 


Ed Petersen, Jr., and W. 
with the first figure created. 


originated Santa Claus Lane, 


| j USUAL. holiday decorations brighten Norris Avenue 
S. Senator George W. Norris) 
Extending for several blocks along 


(named for the late U. 
in McCook, Nebraska. 
this avenue are some forty Christmas and winter scenes in 
cut-out shapes, covered by reflective sheeting. 

There are the three wise men, a caravan of camels, a na- 
tivity scene, and a snow-banked church on the religious side. 
And there are modern interpretations of Christmas: an 
eight-foot Santa Claus, a four-foot fireplace, a sleigh with 
reindeer, a snowman, a girl caroler, toy drum, toy soldiers, 
toy train, teddy bear, rocking horse, Christmas tree, boy in 
a sleeping garment—all ready for Christmas Eve—and other 

figures. 

One sign delineating the stained glass window of a church 
carries the familiar message: “Peace on earth; good will 
toward men.” 

Tagged “McCook’s Original Santa Claus Lane,” the dis- 
play draws visitors from a wide area to see the first holiday 
lane to be illuminated not by electricity but by a luminous 
cloth. The cloth is of various colors, and glows with jewel- 
like intensity when touched by automobile headlights. In 
fact, it’s the same luminous material long used on road 
markers and advertising posters. 

But it was an imaginative laundryman, Ed Petersen, Jr., 
who glimpsed the shining cloth’s possibilities for creating 
Christmas decorations. As a member of the McCook Cham- 
ber of Commerce’s Christmas Decorations Committee, Pet- 
ersen dropped in to chat with his business neighbor, sign 
maker W. K. Swanson. 
touches on a tourist cabin sign. 

“The sun was shining through the window on the sign, 
bringing it to life with color. I said to my friend Swanie, 


Swanson was putting the finishing 
Petersen recalls: 





Miss MinneY, free-lance writer, has written many articles 
which have been published in magazines and newspapers. 
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covering, are two of the numerous holiday symbols depicted. 


Basket of toys and snowman posters, made with reflective 
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“Why couldn’t that stuff be used to create some Christmas 
decorations?’ 

“ “Oh, no. 
replied.” 

But that night W. K. Swanson couldn’t sleep. He kept 
thinking about what his friend Petersen had suggested. So 
he rolled out of bed. And he began to sketch. That night he 
completed sketching an eight-foot Santa Claus. He blocked 
in a color chart. 

Early next morning Swanson rushed into Petersen’s laun- 


It’s just for posters,’ the busy sign-maker 
J P y sig 


dry office with his giant sketch. 

“T was excited,” Ed Petersen recalls, “But I knew I’d have 
a heck of a time selling that marked-up sketch to a hard- 
boiled committee. That’s what I told Swanie. He wrinkled 
his brow, began to do some figuring on a piece of paper, and 
came up with the offer to invest enough of his money and 
time in this big Santa to demonstrate possibilities for holi- 
day lighting. When that big Santa was finished, put up and 
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ir light directed on it, that committee went wild with 

husiasm.” 

[he committee ordered ten signs of Christmas-motif. And 

satisfy his own creative feeling about the project, W. K. 

wanson donated several Christmas posters (which are 

ioored against wind and snow with one hundred pound 

andbags ) . 

Although Mr. Swanson studied art at the University of 
Nebraska, he asked Carl Orrin, another U. of N. trained 
urtist who works with him, to sketch some ideas for other 
possible cut-out posters. 

Orrin, who loves to draw, made sketches that looked as if 
they’d come straight from a child’s dream of toyland— 
touched with the mystery of Christmas. 

Thousands of children and adults have driven along Mc- 
Cook’s Santa Claus Lane to thrill at the colorful reflections 
set aglow by car lights. As one traveling man said: “I 
always fix my schedule so I can get to McCook to see Santa 
Claus Lane.” His impulse is characteristic of hundreds of 
visitors who come to McCook during the holiday season to 
see this color symphony, which is theirs at nighttime when 
the lighted autos cruise slowly up and down Norris Avenue. 


The chamber of commerce has made long-range plans to 
develop this lane and to tie it in with some of the more tra- 
ditional types of decoration to suit those folks who like a bit 
of the old-fashioned in their holiday displays. 

This year a full-grown evergreen tree will be planted in 
the first parkway area where Santa Claus Lane has its be- 
ginning on Norris Avenue. And special wiring is being in- 
stalled on individual electric light posts along the avenue so 
that additional Christmas decorations may extend on down 
McCook’s main street. 

Al Hein, secretary of the chamber of commerce, says: 
‘We're building for permanency in our decorative plan; not 
just for a flashy temporary display.” 

The idea seems to appeal to many people. W. K. Swanson 
has had letters of inquiry about the lane from South 
America, Cuba, and other far places. And other towns have 
begun to utilize McCook’s original idea for creating Christ- 
mas spirit. 

Since there are no copyright privileges in this field of 
decorating, the three McCook men who created this first new 
type of Christmas display are properly humble about their 
jewel-bright lane—for true artists are generally modest. 


we OR 





- c Ce tak eae eee 
Figures of the Three Wise Men and their camels in this 
scene are constructed of wood and chicken wire, burlap 
stuffed with straw, and brightly colored scraps of cloth. 





. 
T © DRAW MORE ATTENTION to park areas in Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, recreation and parks superintendent Selwyn Orcutt has 
instigated the building of groups of figures to compose different 
Christmas scenes to be used in the parks. Each year one new scene is 
added. The scenes shown, which are made of scrap and salvage 
materials and are lighted at night, are two of the three now in use in 


Park Decorations 
in Fayetteville 





three of the parks. With an additional one added yearly, it won't be 3 a ay Wade ene Child, modeled after 
long before every park in Fayetteville will be decorated at Christmas- cover of December 1951 issue of RECREATION, 


time—and without a lot of strain to the department’s budget. 
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utilizes department store manikins and wagon. 
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Laurel is gathered from nearby estates, 
cut and wound into garlands by teen-agers. 


- oe AGERS have swarmed over this village for the past 
several days, decking the business section with laurel, 
holly, fir trees, colored lights and the other adornments that 


herald the approach of Christmas. 

Across Main, South, and Audrey Streets laurel-entwined 
strings of lights have been stretched, stores have been dec- 
orated with wreaths, and large colored figures of Santa 


Claus and his reindeer have been set high above South 
Street for all to see 

There are gaily-colored Christmas trees perched on store 
roofs and a banner greeting motorists as they enter the 
village on South Street: MERRY CHRISTMAS FROM THE 
TEEN-AGE CLUB. 

The entire decorating project is the work of the Oyster 


Bay Teen-age Club. According to village recreation director 


Irving Ruckel, the club’s action is one of the first community 
Christmas decoration projects ever undertaken solely by 
a group of teen-agers 

The decoration plan was hatched when several club mem- 
bers thought of doing something different about Christmas 
because the village “does the same thing every year.” Mr. 
Ruckel approached village officials, who annually handled 
street decorations, and won immediate approval of the teen- 
agers’ plan. 

The youngsters solicited local merchants for contributions 


to finance the project and collected some five hundred 
dollars. 


Insurance Rate 


Of this, about two hundred dollars went for insurance. 
“Lloyds of London holds the policies,” he said, explaining 
that the high rate was primarily caused by the ladder climb- 
ing necessary for most of the work. 

“We couldn’t just go ahead with the work, once the money 
was collected. We had to make our own laurel, and all of 
it that was put up was made by the teen-agers,” he declared 
proudly. 
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Dick Richte: 


Teens Gave Oyster Bay 


Its Aoliday Look 








Community-Wide Activity 


Making the rounds of the large estates that ring the vil- 
lage, they gathered bundles of greens, which were trucked 
to their clubhouse in the administration building of the 
community play field.’ Thére they were made into wreaths 
and into the streamers which were to be twined around the 
light wires. 

Meanwhile, John Albrycht, nineteen-year-old club presi- 
dent who supervised the collection of funds, did most of the 
buying of electrical equipment and cable. 

Permission was secured from the Long Island Lighting 
Company to climb and use their poles. In addition, the 
utility company assigned Delos Sniffin to instruct the teen- 
agers on the intricacies of the electrical work involved in 
the stringing of lights. 

With that, the youngsters went to work, doing all their 
own wiring. Scrambling up and down ladders in blue jeans 


Girls carefully insert colored bulbs into sockets and at- 
tach strings of lights to the prepared garlands of laurel. 
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villagers. 


\lthough the decorating project was finished, the group 


| “just started” its Christmas work. Some two hundred 
the club’s 417 members were engaged in several projects, 

e sick were being visited and churches canvassed to see if 

ie club could do anything further to spread Christmas 

heer and good will. 

This year for National Teen-agers Week, December 15-19, 
the group again has arranged a special telephone line to the 

North Pole.” With the cooperation of the New York Tele- 
phone Company, children calling Santa Claus at his icy 
workshop will be routed to a simulated workshop manned 
by club members in Oyster Bay High School. 

The youngsters’ recent activity is not a spirited effort put 
forth solely for the holiday season. Since the group was 
formed in April, 1952, they have engaged in one project 
after another and, although dues are only fifty cents a year, 
the group has several hundred dollars in the bank. Most of 
this money was raised at dances and parties and the “Sock 
Hop,” a shoeless dance which attracted one of the largest 
crowds ever to attend a dance in Oyster Bay High School. 

Major share of the credit for the organization’s success 
has gone to Mr. Ruckel, who modestly claimed he “couldn’t 
have gone through with the Christmas project without Al- 
brycht.” Whoever is responsible for the group’s success, 
one fact is certain: there is no teen-age problem in Oyster 
Bay, New York.* 


& 


TEEN-AGERS CAN DECORATE YOUR 
COMMUNITY FOR CHRISTMAS 


lhe Oyster Bay recreation director, Mr. Ruckel, writes 
the National Recreation Association as follows: 

“Lacking a youth center, it did not take our teen-age club 
long to find something useful to do. With “civic pride and 
the spirit of Christmas” in their minds, it is unbelievable 
how much money the children can save the community in a 
venture such as our decorating project. Proof that it has 
added zest to the recreation program was shown when the 
children took over the community decorating for President 
Eisenhower, former President Hoover, and Governor Dewey 
at the opening of Sagamore Hill, Theodore Roosevelt’s home 
in Oyster Bay. For this, they strung banners, pennants and 
so on throughout the area. They also sold flags to the merch- 
ants and had places drilled in the sidewalks to hold the flags. 

“Once thé movement is started you will notice the zest and 
civic pride the teen-agers take in the community. They will 
want to do more. As a part of the North Pole project, they 
arranged to receive calls from children all over Long Island. 
Those who wished to speak with Santa Claus, Mrs. Claus, 


_* Reprinted with permission from Oyster Bay, New York, Newsday, 
Friday, December 12, 1952. 
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flannel shirts, they soon became a familiar sight to 


Snow White, the Seven Dwarfs, Alice in Wonderland, and 
Rudolph the Reindeer could do so. The young people took 
all these parts and accepted nearly three thousand phone 
calls weekly. 

“Our plans, this year, call for decorating immediately 
after Thanksgiving; and the club offers the following sug- 
gestions to others who may wish to do the same and save 
their community several thousand dollars. The money goal 
should not be set too high, depending upon the size of the 
community. As an average, one thousand dollars is sufficient. 


1. Secure from state, county, or local government permis- 
sion to decorate streets. 


2. Plan the number of blocks to be decorated. This is im- 
portant for insurance purposes. 

3. Obtain permission from the light and telephone company. 
4. Use ladders. It is best to have at least two, one for each 
side of the street. 

5. Insurance is a problem —especially with teen-agers. 
Start investigating early, since the idea is novel and insur- 
ance companies are not prepared to give you rates on this 


type of undertaking. By all means have insurance. 


6. Costs will vary but the items are roughly as follows for 
an $800 expenditure: 


Insurance $100 
Cable wire $100 
Laurel $150 (we gathered ours) 


$150-$200 

Pole decorations $100 (we made much of our own) 
Miscellaneous $100 

Timers and-extras $100 


Xmas lights 


Total $800 


7. Set a goal of $600 to $700 for decorating a community 
which usually spends $3,000 at Xmas. Ours cost less than 
$400, but we had the advantage of being able to gather 
laurel from local estates. This was $150 saved.” 


After the girls have completed their work, the boys take 
over to raise and fasten the festoons to the lamp posts. 

















Recreation in the Church 
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HURCHES have program of religious education 


through which they try to nurture the mind of the 


pupil toward a Christ-like way of living. They seem 
to feel that developing the mind is enough—without consid- 


ering the fact that yrder for the mind to develop, the 
body must develop also 
Recreation is needed because a person is a whole being, 


and he is not complete without recreational activities. We 


can become physically, socially, and spiritually undernour- 
ished without some fun and fellowship in life. Just as a 
flourishing plant needs many elements to make it grow and 
bear fruit, so an individual needs work, love, worship, and 
play, to make him a well-rounded person. 

Unfortunately, all leisure-time activities are not true rec- 


reation, and for this reason the church should be much con- 
cerned about what its people do in their spare time. 


The Church Needs a Recreation Program: 


1. Because recreation satisfies a normal and legitimate 
human want. From babyhood to old age, recreation adds 
sparkle and zest to life 
2. Because recreation, 
ant living possible. We live according to the number, the 
depth, and the richness of our interests. 


when well conceived, makes abund- 


3. Because recreation is necessary to relieve the tensions of 
life. There must be periods of relaxation to counteract the 
tremendous drains on man’s physical and emotional powers 
that our present mode of living exacts. The right kind of 
recreation can be just what is needed to revive jaded physi- 
cal, mental, and spiritual powers. 
Mr. JouHNsON is director of recreation in the Highland 
Presbyterian Church, Fayetteville, and president of the 
Church Division oj the North Carolina Recreation Society. 
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Vernon W. Johnson 


4. Because recreation has in it the possibilities for building 
attitudes, habits and interests that enrich moral character 
—thereby becoming a basic ally to the church. No program 
of education, secular or religious, can afford to ignore the 
effects of recreation on character and personality. 

5. Because an intelligent and active interest in providing 
wholesome recreation will tend to refute the idea that “re- 
ligion is a dry creed with all the joy squeezed out.” 

6. Because training in a well-balanced program of recrea- 
tion will stabilize life and character at those points where 
some of the severest tests of life are made. To quote L. P. 
Jacks, “Leisure is that part of a man’s life when the struggle 
between the white angels and the black for the possession of 
his soul goes on with the greatest intensity.” The church 
has a responsibility here that it cannot ignore. The church 
that sends its people out into social and business life to con- 
form to the patterns they find there is doing neither them 
nor the cause of religion much good. 

7. Because the Christian’s life is not well-rounded if the 
recreational aspects of his life are starved for lack of ex- 
pression. E. O. Harbin says, “Lopsided Christians meke 
pathetic figures, and they help the Kingdom of God but 
little.” 

8. Because Jesus said, “I am come that ye may have life 
abundantly.” And the “abundant life” cannot be attained 
without the enrichment which intelligent Christian employ- 
ment of leisure-time can bring. 

9. Because there are many people who cannot find whole- 
some recreation unless it is provided by an agency which is 
dominated by the motive of service. There is no agency that 
can so well meet their social and recreational needs as the 
church. 


Condensed from “Recreation in the Church” by Vernon W. John- 
son, in Presbyterian Action, June 1953. 
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‘lany of us remember the clean wholesome good-times 

used to enjoy in our chureh homes . . . the suppers . . . 

e picnics . . . the hymn-sings. All simple things in them- 

lves, but all contributing to the friendliness, the fellow- 
hip, and the abundant living which are among the goals of 

ve church. 

Churches were the community centers then, as they should 
be now. To a great number of people, the church was their 
main source of social and recreational activity. Then came 
, period of ever increasing commercialized diversions in the 
forms of theaters, drive-ins, the radio and television, and 
even the motor car—to mention a few—and churches came 
to be considered as places of worship only. 

The trend now is toward the church again endeavoring to 
fill the needs of the people for worship, for social affairs, 
and for recreation. More and more the churches are recog- 
nizing that the good life includes recreation. Recreation 
represents fellowship of man with man; worship is fellowship 
of man with God. 

Today forms of church recreation are changing, but still 
with us is the desire for fellowship; still present is the re- 
sponsibility of the church to help its members find the satis- 
faction they crave through recreation. One of the prime ob- 
jectives of church leaders is to create an atmosphere of good 
will, fellowship, and a cordial relationship among the mem- 
bers of the church. 

What do people want when they come to use the facilities 
and leadership which the church offers them in their free 
time? Something educational? Something amusing? Or 
something just to pass the time? 

We might also ask—what do people need in the free time 
that is theirs? They need amusement—yes. They need 
something beneficial to their minds and bodies—yes. They 
need relaxation—yes. In short, they need re-creation. 

A program of recreation in the church must be built on 
the basic interests of people—whether social, physical, cre- 
ative, mental, or simply the desire to be of service to their 
fellowmen. It must meet the needs of various age groups— 
from the youngest child to the more advanced ages. It must 
vary, including both active and passive forms of recreation 
—and it must be rich in the activities that boys and girls, 
men and women, can enjoy together. It must take into ac- 
count the fact that personal satisfaction comes from per- 


sonal achievement and personal participation. It must con- 
sider that the high ideal of play is that those who participate 
experience real joy. 

You may observe a group of young people apparently 
playing a game together—which they are, but in reality they 
are learning to cooperate, to help each other, to be loyal, to 
be tolerant, to be fair. 

In this sense, we can say that character values are by- 
products of play. And these by-products are most likely to 
appear when the group is not consciously trying to develop 
them. 

Games are capable of taking individuals and welding them 
into a group—a small democratic society, When playing, 
the success of the game depends upon the cooperation of 
all. Each individual becomes an intimate part of the whole. 

We may therefore state that the truest value to be gained 
from recreational games is more than social—it is religious. 
Religion is concerned with all of life. Christianity has 
sought to make living more rich and beautiful. Recreation, 
like every other aspect of life, should help one become posi- 
tively and actively a Christian. An organized recreational 
program within the church will do just that—and will do it 
more completely than any other medium. 


What are the Values of Church Recreation? 


1. It gives boys and girls spontaneous, vigorous things to 
do at ages when their need for exercise and sociability is 
greatest. 

2. It furnishes an opportunity for shy youngsters to get 
together for a wholesome good time. 

3. It makes participants of spectators. 

4. It fosters a spirit of cooperation. 

5. It helps develop and preserve our physical bodies. 

6. It completes the educational program of the church. 

7. Through all these, it brings us closer to Christ by teach- 
ing a more abundant way of life. 

It is to be greatly desired that more and more churches 
will come to realize, along with Bishop William T. Manning, 
that “The instinct for play is as divinely planted in human 
nature as the instinct for worship. The church must not 
merely tolerate clean sport and recreation, but it must give 
them its glad and open blessing.” 





RECREATION LEADERSHIP TRAINING COURSES 


Date Location 


February 14-16 


March 7-13 
Nysted, Nebraska 


Eighth Annual Industrial Recreation Confer- 
ence, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


Great Plains Recreation Leaders Laboratory, 


For Further Information 


Dr. Jackson M. Anderson, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Mr. Duane Loewenstein, Assistant State 4-H 
Club Leader, College of Agriculture, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 


All those who wish to have their workshops, institutes, and conferences included should send the information to NRA 
Personnel Service by the dates indicated: January, February and March programs will be listed in December—information 
should reach us by October 15. April, May and June will be listed in March—deadline for information is January 15. 
July, August and September will be listed in June—deadline for information is April 15. October, November and Decem- 
ber will be listed in September—deadline for information is July 15. 
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I’ MIGHT be thought that the old English traditional chil- 
dren’s games would be well preserved in a country so 
isolated as New Zealand. After all, it was as late as 1918 
that the great folk song collector, Cecil Sharp, gathered 
numbers of very old folk songs from the Southern Appala- 


chian Mountains of the United States. And surely the South- 
ern Appalachian Mountains are no less remote from England 
than is New Zealand. However, although there will be no 
one to deny the remoteness of New Zealand, even the casual 
visitor there can quickly tell you that the traditional games 
of England have not been preserved. This has occurred 
because New Zealand 


was settled in an era when the traditional dances, songs and 


unlike the Appalachian Mountains— 


games were dying out. The traditional games of England 
had scarcely struck their roots in New Zealand soil when 
the changing conditions of the times swept them away. 

The story of the fate of English games in New Zealand, 
therefore, will not be of great interest to a student of tradi- 
tional games. He will not find among New Zealand children 
any wealth of folk lore, any relics of ancient festival and 
primitive rite. What he will find is an interesting record of 
the process of social changes as they have occurred through- 
out the past hundred years, and as they have been mirrored 
in the shifting pattérns of children’s play. 

Naturally, there is little record of games in the first twenty 
or thirty years of New Zealand’s history as a British pos- 
session. When the New Zealand Company’s settlers arrived 
during and after the 1840’s, their first concern was to make 
a home and a livelihood for themselves. In this they were 
helped by children. In the pioneering economy, children 
were an economic asset. There was, consequently, little 
spare time left for them to play. Nevertheless, being chil- 
dren, of course they did play. I will let one of the old set- 
tlers who lived later in the century speak for the pioneer 
children. His account is a typical one. 

Mr. Sutton-SmiTH, Fulbright Scholar and Smith-Mundt Re- 
search Fellow, after extensive research in folk games of New 
Zealand, is preparing two books on children’s games, 
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The fate of the English Traditional Children’s Games in New Zealand, 
pointing up the relation of children’s play to the processes of social change. 


The Migration of Games 











Brian Sutton-Smith 





He says, “One of my outstanding recollections of my boy- 
y ) g ) ; 


hood is that practically nothing was provided to help us in 
our play. From our own initiative, labour and pence we had 
to achieve our play in the hard way. This rule applied to 
the making of such things as shanghais from forked manuka 
sticks, stilts, kites, sledges, skates, hoops, building huts and 
forts, and last but not least, excavating and leveling off a 
piece of sloping ground on which the older boys could play 
cricket. For bathing, swimming and boating, Lake Waka- 
tipu provided the water. For climbing and mountaineering, 
the hills surrounding Queenstown, including the Remark- 
ables at 7,688 feet, gave us full scope for our energies. On 
the same hills we engaged in rabbiting with traps, ferrets, 
dogs and guns, also the shooting of wild goats. Bird nest- 
ing was tame but it found its place. Horse riding was a daily 
activity in which some of us became so expert as to emulate 
the circus rider standing erect on the horse’s back while it 
was in active motion.” 

It is noticeable that in this account there is practically no 
reference to traditional games. The picture is a typical one. 
The circumstances of pioneering existence were not pro- 
pitious for the maintenance of such ephemeral forms of tra- 
dition as games. When children began to play there were 
no established village or hamlet “greens” where they could 
learn their games. Their parents, generally speaking, had 
neither the time nor the attitude of mind to teach them. 
Except in the towns, there were seldom those aggregations 
of children without which formal games cannot develop on 
a large scale. In any case, what children would have wanted 
to play formal games when everywhere around them lay the 
challenge of unexplored bush, streams and mountains, and 
the cries and murmurs of birds, animals and fish awaiting 
to be trapped, gaffed and shot? No, the children of New 
Zealand’s first thirty years were miniature frontier settlers 
concerned mainly with the hunting skills, not with the graces 
of traditional games. The symbol of their play life was not 
“London Bridge is burning down;” it was the Shanghai! 
It is little wonder that professors theorizing about play, at 
a time when children in most pioneering countries of the 
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world were engaged in exploring, fishing and shooting, 
juld have imagined that children in their wild hunting 

d fighting games were recapitulating the early and savage 

istory of mankind. 

But once these early days had passed, traditional forms 
were bound to re-assert themselves. In the 1870's and ’80’s 
iniversal education forced all children to attend five times 
a week a school playing-pitch; and that pitch became a uni- 
versal, secular and compulsory village green. For the first 
time, the children in every district had a definite locale for 
games. Brought together every day on this locale, they car- 
ried on the games they had learned from parents and rela- 
tives at picnics, at sports gatherings, and in the parlor. The 
period between 1870 and 1900 was in consequence the hey- 
day of traditional games in New Zealand. 

Nevertheless, if we compare the games of the day with 
those recorded in England at the same time we find that the 
variety known by New Zealand children was far less than 
that known by English children. Those traditional games 
which were played by New Zealand children, however, were 
strikingly similar. Games such as the Jolly Miller, Kingie 
Seenie, Stagknife, and Mother, Mother, the Pot Boils Over, 
differed very little from t' civ English originals. Differences 
which did show themse!ves were only of a trivial nature. 
For example, the Old Lady from Botany Bay, changed in 
most New Zealand games to the Old Lady from Poverty Bay. 
Had children gone on playing these games in isolation from 
their English counterparts for another fifty years perhaps 
greater changes would have developed. This, however, did 
not occur. Before important differences could develop, the 
twentieth century had arrived and with it came vast changes 
in popular and professional attitudes toward recreation. 

In the twentieth century, organized and commercialized 
recreation became a standard feature of adult life. And, at 
the same time, psychologists, educationists and social work- 
ers directed attention to the importance of children’s play. 
The result was that adults, including teachers, took a new 
and positive attitude toward this play and began to influence 
it. Whereas once they had neglected it and left it to develop 
as it would—and that was along traditional lines—now they 
set out to “correct” it and to introduce children to the con- 
temporary sporting ideals of the adult world. 

Now in New Zealand, after 1905, there was only one 
sporting ideal of any importance in the adult culture, and 
that was Rugby football. The successes of the All Blacks at 
Rugby football in Australia and England brought to New 
Zealand a consciousness of itself such as nothing else had 
done before and nothing else has done since. Out of the mud 
of a scrum, in effect, came the New Zealander’s national con- 
sciousness. So much national success for such a young 
country was like too much whisky for a very young baby. 
Rugby football came to be treated with all the seriousness of 
an ancient ritual drama, which is, truly enough, its closest 
analogue in the sphere of human behavior. What should 
have been an ideal became an idol! 

The years between 1900 and 1920 represent a transition 
period in the play and games of New Zealand children. The 
traditional games still persisted, but they were gradually 
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replaced by the rising prestige of the major sports. After 
the first world war, this process of replacement was carried 
even further. Children of ten years and older now gave 
themselves almost entirely to the “gladiatorial combats” of 
organized sports. Yet, in the earlier days, these were the 
children who had been chiefly responsible for the main- 
tenance and development of traditional game forms. Little 
wonder if few remnants were retained in these years by the 
under-tens. 

In most recent years, even these last remnants have been 
threatened (remnants such as marbles, skipping, hop-scotch 
and tops). Now that many New Zealand schools have been 
decapitated and the eleven- and twelve-year-olds sent off to 
intermediate schools, the teachers and public have been re- 
cruiting their schoolboy football and cricket teams from the 
eight-, nine- and ten-year age groups. In fact there are even 
some areas in which football clubs run organized sports on 
Saturday mornings for six- and seven-year-olds! 

The fate of the English traditional games in New Zealand, 
then, is that no sooner had these games found their feet than 
they were replaced by the overwhelming influence of or- 
ganized sport. Indeed, it has been one of the paradoxes of 
the modern world that while modern psychology and edu- 
cational theory have placed such a great stress on the im- 
portance in children’s development of their spontaneous 
play and ‘games, the modern schools in New Zealand have 
nevertheless been gradually organizing the traditional 
games, which are spontaneous games at their best, out of 
existence. In fact—the traditional game, no less than the 
rural school, is fast becoming a dodo of modern education. 





Friendship Among Children and Youth 


Friendship Among Children and Youth was founded in 
1945 with the purpose of building friendship among chil- 
dren and teen-agers everywhere. Projects have been created 
in which the boys and girls themselves can take an active 
part—such as the “World Friendship Greeting Cards” for 
children who like to paint; “The Story of the Pictures on 
Our Stamps” for stamp collectors; and the “World Friend- 
ship Correspondence” project, through which teen-agers 
with the same interests or hobbies are put into touch with 
each other. All these projects serve the same purpose: to 
encourage young people, through cooperation and corres- 
pondence, to learn to know and understand each other better. 

This summer, in Copenhagen, children from forty-two 
nations exhibited paintings illustrating their beloved fairy- 
tales by Hans Christian Andersen. Ten cards, made from 
original paintings selected at this exhibition, which can be 
used for Christmas cards or for daily notes, are now 
available. A box of these ten cards, with envelopes, is $1.00; 
one hundred of the same’ cards, with envelopes, cost $9.00. 
You can order the cards or obtain further information by 
writing to Friendship Among Children and Youth, 220 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Miss Santa Claus welcomes servicemen to “Christmas- 
town” with smile and directory of holiday activities. 


HEAVILY industrialized city of forty thousand, New Bruns- 
A wick, New Jersey—located a few miles south of Camp 
Kilmer—until last year had always been a “poor” soldiers’ 
town. Since the camp was first built in 1942, most of the 
soldiers and airmen were going through Kilmer either on 
their way overseas or to be processed for induction or dis- 
charge. Transient servicemen out “on the town” during 
World War II days were living in the rush and excitement 
of war. The few “bad actors” in uniform, together with an 
occasional “sharp” businessman, left a bad taste in the 
mouths of both civilians and servicemen. 

During the past year the superintendent of recreation for 
New Brunswick, Leslie A. Gordon, has worked hard to de- 
velop a better relationship between community and post. 
Gordon came to the New Brunswick position after service in 
the navy as a welfare officer and as the civilian director of 
recreation at Governor’s Island for the First Army. He 
brought with him a fine understanding of the need for inte- 
grating servicemen into community recreation activities as 
well as know-how in dealing with community-military co- 


operation. 
When the National Recreation Association’s special bul- 
letin of suggestions for joint community-military planning 


and participation for Christmas* arrived in the mail on the 
morning of November 20, Gordon knew that he had a made- 
to-order program for New Brunswick and Camp Kilmer. 
He showed the bulletin to key people in the community. 
His boss, Chester Paules, park and public safety director, 
gave him the go-ahead signal. The publisher of the news- 
paper, the officials of the chamber of commerce, the mayor, 
the commanding general of Camp Kilmer, the recreation 
commission and other important community leaders were all 


* Christmas—As Merry As You Make It!, A Special Defense Pub- 
lication of the NRA. Free 
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Community and Post 






for making New Brunswick and Camp Kilmer a single 
“Christmastown.” 

At a luncheon of representatives of the chamber of com- 
merce, Camp Kilmer, and local industry on December 5, Mr. 
Gordon outlined what New Brunswick might do. “This is a 
plan of cooperation between both the army and the civilians 
and should be done in a spirit of putting a little more of 
Christ back into Christmas,” he said. 

“The soldier at Camp Kilmer gets as good food as we do 
on our own tables, so we can’t buy him a dinner, but we can 
give the things he can’t buy—Christmas spirit, cordiality 
and friendliness. 

“We are going to put big signs on the street, with our 
motto, ‘Let there be no strangers here,’ and we will ask the 
merchants to include it in all their advertising.” 

Brigadier General Charles F. Craig, the commanding gen- 
eral of Camp Kilmer told the luncheon group, “Camp Kil- 
mer wants to feel a part of the community. The average 
soldier is well paid and we want no handouts for him. He 
wants friendliness and cordiality and you should treat him 
as your direct representative in the army, because he is 
fighting for your laws and your doctrines.” 

Within two weeks, Gordon, together with these civic lead- 
ers, the USO, and the community service advisor for First 
Army, George Adams, had worked out the broad outline of 
the kind of a Christmas celebration New Brunswick and 
Camp Kilmer would enjoy together. The special Christmas 
bulletin of the National Recreation Association was care- 
fully evaluated for ideas and suggestions, and these were 
followed with great success. 


In Essie, Kentucky, these little girls joyously try on some 
of the clothing sent to their families from Camp Kilmer. 
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PROGRAM 


become ~Christmastown U.S. 4.” 





Camp Kilmer children proudly display the gay wrappings for 
the clothes and gifts to be sent to folks in Essie, Kentucky. 


Looking to the Future 


\ number of the results of “Christmastown” were quickly 
apparent. Plans were immediately started for a New Bruns- 
wick-Kilmer Christmastown for 1953. 

The chamber of commerce is seeking to have Congres: 
approve a bill authorizing New Brunswick to use a post- 
mark including the words “Christmastown, U.S.A.” during 
the period from December 15 to January 1. 

The New Brunswick Sunday Times in its lead editorial on 
January 4 said: “One of the popular features of the Christ- 
mastown program in New Brunswick was a directory. 
published particularly to give visiting servicemen a handy 
listing of sport events, social events, church services and 
other community activities which they might like to attend 
or participate in. The directory was prepared by the staff 
of the municipal recreation department. 

“It seems to us that regular publication of such a direc- 
tory all the year around might be a fine service which the 
community could render to servicemen from Camp Kilmer 
and elsewhere. There is much that goes on in the area which 
the visiting serviceman knows nothing about. A directory 
could help him find interesting and wholesome entertain- 
ment here. 

“We understand that the recreation department has the 
facilities for preparing such a directory but has not the 
finances. This might be a worthwhile endeavor for a serv- 
ice club or a group of service clubs.” 

Vr. Gordon reported that the actual cash outlay by the 
municipal recreation department for its promotion of 
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“Christmastown” was less than $300. “But,” he added, 
“next time we’re going to get started early in the fall. We'll 
need committees on every phase of the program. Time was 
so short this year and there was so much detail work to do 
that we had to turn down many offers of assistance.” 

Plans for 1953-54 call for: 

The “ham” radio program to operate in store windows. 

The home hospitality program to be expanded. 

A city ordinance, which is being considered, to make it 
illegal to abbreviate Christmas to “Xmas” in any public 
statement or display. 

A continued program of friendly welcome to servicemen 
twelve months out of the year. 

A joint Polio Fund campaign for February, to include as 
one of its features a boxing show staged cooperatively be- 
tween Camp Kilmer and New Brunswick’s recreation de- 


partment. 
Looking Back at the Publicity 


Although every one involved in “Christmastown” at New 
Brunswick and Camp Kilmer knew that they had a pretty 
vonderful program, none of them were quite prepared for 
the deluge of publicity it received. The New York Times 
and the New York Herald Tribune carried complete stories 
on the program events. Tele-News and NBTV had camera 
crews there on December 15 and opening ceremonies were 
televised across the country. Yank Magazine, Army Times, 
and a number of camp papers across the country carried the 
story. 

The New York Herald Tribune editorially complimented 
New Brunswick on its Christmas spirit. It said in part: 

“If the epidemic of benevolence that has recently engulfed 
the City of New Brunswick should spread, the State of New 
Jersey would have a holiday to remember this year. It seems 
the city could not afford to entertain the Camp Kilmer 
soldiers in the fashion appropriate to Christmas and made 
their embarrassment known to the good burghers at large. 
As a result New Brunswick has outdone itself, every con- 
ceivable agency has mustered its resources to give the boys 
a good time, city and camp have emerged temporarily into a 
single community, and the name given to it, also tempora- 
rily, is Christmastown, U.S.A. 

“ ‘Let there be no strangers here’ is the splendid motto 
adopted by the city for the occasion. It should be pro- 
claimed far beyond the banks of the Raritan, and it need not 
be forgotten, for that matter, when the holidays are past.” 
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Recreation in a State Mental Hospital, 


OSAWATOMIE 





B™ was what the psychologists call 
asocial. He was a psychotic patient 
at the Osawatomie, Kansas, State Hos- 
pital. He was there because the word 
“sociability,” meant nothing to him. He 
would sit quietly bothering no one; that 
was the trouble. He didn’t care whether 
he knew anyone or not 
All this was before he was encouraged 
to work on the hospital newspaper. 
Here, in this simple maneuver of pro- 
viding a patient with a type of recrea- 
Bert found that 


working with other patients was fun, 


tion fitted to his needs 


and he accomplished something. He re- 
gained confidence in himself, renewed 
typing skills, and is now trying to es- 
tablish himself on the 
ently in the process of finishing a busi- 


outside. Pres- 
ness course, while maintaining a part- 
time position as a clerk-stenographer, 
this changed man has been promised a 
full-time position when his schooling is 
completed. 

Watching a case like this progress 
through the stages of recovery, and its 
final result. I have that urge again to 
tell the story of our hospital. 

As part of the policy of treatment and 
cure rather than custodial care, Dr. 
Milton H. Anderson, 


rector, has put particular emphasis on 


the medical di- 


Mr. Tuomas is director of recreation 
and volunteer programs at the State 
Mental Hospital, Osawatomie, Kansas. 
For several years previously he served 
in Special Services in VA hoéSpitals. 
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recreation as part of treatment. During 
the past few years, this hospital has 
come forward as one of the leading 
state mental institutions in hospital rec- 
reation. It has been a wonderful ex- 
perience to play a part in its develop- 
ment, to see the progress of the patients 
because of this program, and to see the 
way in which community organizations, 
such as the excellent Gray Ladies of the 
Red Cross, have cooperated in the ef- 
fort to make the community a part of 
the hospital and the patients a part of 
the community. 

In September 1950, when I came to 
Osawatomie as the recreation director, 
one of the first things I did was to make 
arrangements with the Red Cross for its 
help in my new job. 

In our program, every activity is 
carefully planned with an objective in 
mind and is built on physiological, so- 
ciological and psychological criteria. 
The following activities have been set 
forth and continued: patients’ canteen, 
folk dancing, hobbies, glee club, report- 
ing and newspaper work, groups of four 
hundred patients in social dancing, 
bingo, amateur shows, movies and ath- 
To fill the needs of non-ambu- 
latory patients, some 16mm movies are 


letics. 


brought directly to the wards. 

Seven birthday parties are given per 
month for the patients—one party per 
building. Each patient having a birth- 
day in the current month is a guest of 
honor in his own building. Another 
activity which has added variety is a 


patients’ rhythm band. Through this, 
it has been observed that they release 
aggressive drives and take positive 
steps toward resocialization. Through 
it the asocial patient has found again 
that he can be an active part of a group. 

Other activities include outside en- 
tertainment for patients, such as a show 
by the United States Naval Air Station 
at Olathe, and a variety show of music 
for four hundred patients in the recrea- 
tion hall. Community groups are now 
sponsoring birthday parties, variety 
shows, bingo parties and musicals. 

In order to carry on this program, we 
sought the services of one hundred vol- 
unteers in the surrounding communi- 
ties. These volunteers were carefully 
selected and screened from the stand- 
point of stability and readiness to do 
voluntary work with the patients. This 
group is known as the Osawatomie State 
Hospital Auxiliary. 

The Red Cross Gray Ladies are the 
nucleus around which the men and wo- 
men of the community serve in helping 
the patients on their road to recovery. 
These volunteers assist in recreational 
therapy, in the observation of patients 
under insulin therapy, in the clothing 
shop for used and new clothes donated 
by merchants and others, in a patients’ 
library, in personal services to ward 
patients who are unable to attend en- 
tertainments, in the operation of 16mm 
movies, and in assisting with and plan- 
ning large group activities such as 
dances, folk dancing and bingo. 
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he volunteers, before working with 
patients, or before being accepted 
the hospital, are given a ten-hour 
rientation course. Then each volun- 
eer is put on a‘ten-hour probationary 
eriod in order that he may decide for 
himself whether or not he is satisfied 
with his duties and responsibilities and, 
by the same token, whether the hospital 
thinks he is satisfactory for the assign- 
ment. The function of the volunteer is 
that of a companion to patients rather 
than as a replacement of a paid worker. 
Two attendants were delegated to as- 
sist with evening activities. Recently, 
these attendants have been assigned full 
time to the recreation department. We 





Red Cross Gray Lady, Mrs. A. J. For- 


ster, of Paola, Kansas, assists a pa- 
tient making vine vase at Osawatomie. 


also obtained the services of an adjunc- 
tive therapist and a canteen manager. 
Recreation in a mental hospital is 
very different in type from that in the 
community. Hospital recreation must 
be adapted to the temperament and con- 
dition of the patients. With more nor- 
recreation is but a 
means of establishing a well-balanced 


mal individuals, 


and meaningful life and learning how to 
make use of leisure time. It would be 
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detrimental to an aggressive patient to 
participate in a quiet passive activity, 
such as checkers or reading. On the 
other hand it would be detrimental to a 
TB patient, who must remain quiet, to 
participate in an active game or even 
see an exciting movie. All films are 
carefully screened. They should not re- 
late too closely to the patients’ illnesses. 
Musicals and westerns are much pre- 
ferred by all patients. 

Recreation has an outstanding part to 
play in treatment of mental patients. It 
is not a cure for mental illness, but one 
of the adjunctive therapies which, when 
added to the whole treatment program, 


creates a total push to help the patient 


to get himself well. 

It is not the recreation department's 
function to amuse or entertain patients. 
It is our function to help them get well. 
The physician prescribes certain activi- 
ties for each patient. The patient is ob- 
served in these activities and is moti- 
vated according to the treatment aim of 
the prescription. The patient’s progress 
is noted by the recreational therapist 
and is reported to the physician, who 
then attempts to discover if the patient 
is more receptive to medication and 
treatment. If he seems improved, the 
program is then geared to effect a total 
push toward recovery. . 

One patient had never been too 
friendly or cooperative in doing ordi- 
nary housekeeping chores and indus- 
trial work, yet he was given the respon- 
sibility of operating the 16mm movie 
projector for “shut in” patients. He has 
since been home on a trial visit, the first 
in five years as a patient. He now takes 
great pleasure and pride in his work 
with movies. Previously, during leisure 
hours, he had sat mumbling to himself. 

Another patient has been encouraged 
in a project of raising chickens. When 
he is ready to go home he plans to go 
into this as a business. Another, who 
came here as a severely regressed pa- 
tient, is now being assisted to overcome 
muteness and to become sociable, 
through working as a clerk in the 
patients’ canteen. 

One patient never used his right hand 
because of a mental block. After three 
sessions in the rhythm band, he began 
using it to hold his silverware at meals. 
This was followed by playing volleyball. 
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The patient is slowly coming from a 
state of immobility to a state of mobility 
and agility. Socialization has encour- 
aged him to smile and say a few words 
whereas before he had been in a stu- 
porous catonic (mute) state. 

Any cost involved in this program is 
justified when patients progress and 
benefit. We are only practicing false 
economy when we say such recreation 
programs are a luxury. Even on a lim- 
ited budget, much can be done to im- 
prove recreation facilities. 

Under careful supervision, our pa- 
tients have built two play areas. We 
used old boiler tubes for net posts. We 
made a ping pong: table from an old 
pool table and painted ward floors for 
shuffle board. The patients’ canteen was 
painted and repaired by the patients 
themselves. 

Many organizations have donated 
prizes for bingo, refreshments and mu- 
sic for our parties and dances. One or- 
ganization contributed a juke box. Oth- 
er organizations and individuals have 
given us books, games, magazines, play- 
ing cards—and twenty-five chickens for 
the chicken project. 

The 16mm movies are operated at a 
film cost of ten dollars and entertain a 
thousand patients per week — which 
amounts to one cent per patient. Free 
films are also shown. The major film, 
shown once per week, is enjoyed by 
around four hundred patients at a cost 
of only three-and-three-quarter-cents 
per person. 

If we can erase or release many of 
our fears and feelings of guilt through 
the things we like to do (recreation) be- 
cause we like to do them, then we can 
add to the security of our mental health. 
With mentally ill individuals our recre- 
ation program attempts to teach, and 
move them toward, interest in those 
leisure-time activities which serve as a 
diversion while in the hospital, and as 
a rehabilitative measure after their re- 
lease from the hospital. 

We are trying here, with all the re- 
sources available, and with the wonder- 
ful cooperation of community groups, 
to help Osawatomie patients to renew 
their lives. We feel an indefinable pride 
every time we see the gates of the world 
open for one of them and the gates of 


the hospital close behind him. 
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Tie presentation on banquet night: left to right, William H. Davis, 
Admiral H. G. Norman, Joseph Prendergast and Thomas E. Rivers. 
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Work, fun, good fellow 


were the ingredient 


cessful 35th Natihal 


aie . 
Rope skipping demonstration by high school girls from Bristol, New 
Hampshire. Girls raised money to pay own expenses for congress trip. 





The 1,700 people attending came in all sizes, 
Youngest delegate, son of C. Lemire, superin- 
tendent of recreation, Franklin, New Hampshire. 


A group of delegates taking advantage of in- 
struction at the arts and crafts exhibit held 
by the Baltimore Department of Recreation. 
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9 Dr. Ralph Sockman, noted minister, author, and one of the speakers 
at the banquet, is helped to celebrate his birthday by the audience. 
sade 
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p, well mixed, 
f recipe for a suc- 


yal Recreation Congress. 


C. Bream, Veterans Administration, holds painting for Lorraine Sietz, 
patient at Goldwater Memorial Hospital. Jimmy Seaborn in background. 
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lighest Air Force citation for civilians is 
warded NRA. Lt. Gen. Kuter acting for Air 
Force, J. Prendergast accepting for Association. 





J. Turner, left, and R. Black, right, present | 
official invitation to T. Rivers, secretary of the v 
congress, for next year’s meeting in St. Louis. 
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= JANUARY Newark, 
New Jersey, Board of Education 


has presented “Report to Parents,” a 


1951. the 


series of sustaining, non-commercial 
programs, featuring pupils and class- 
room teachers in their normal school- 
room environment, as well as all the 
other services provided by the board of 
education. The recreation department, 
as an integral part of the school system, 
has participated in nine such telecasts. 

The board of education, through its 
department of radio and _ television, 
operates a 200,000 watt FM radio sta- 
tion (WBGO 88.3) 
half-hour program weekly, on Wednes- 


and produces the 


day afternoons from one to one-thirty, 
in cooperation with television station 
WATV (Channel 13), Newark’s local. 
independent television station. If the 
audio content of the program is of suf- 
ficiently good radio content, the tele- 
casts are re-broadcast over WBGO. 

From its participation, the recreation 
department has gained some “video 
know-how” concerning the various 
phases of recreation activities success- 
ful on television and the best ways to 
produce them. 

The planning of the program is three- 
fold in Newark. Station WATV donates 
Miss STERN is recreation teacher in 
the Bergen Street School, Newark, and 
Miss Biancui is 7V assistant in the 
Department of Radio and TV, Board 
of Education in Newark, New Jersey. 
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Carolyn K. Stern and Sally Bianchi 


TIPS ON TELECASTING 
for Keenreation 





its physical facilities, its time, its em- 
ployees and technical advice on the 
actual staging of the production. The 
department of radio and television, for- 
merly a part of the department of libra- 
ries, visual aids and radio, acts as a 
liaison between the participating de- 
partment and the television station. It 
is, in reality, the producer of the pro- 
gram, providing additional technical 
advice, scripts, floor plans, announcers 
and publicity, as well as standing by 
with advice and suggestions from the 
conception of the pregram until the 
final closing announcement of the tele- 
cast. The recreation department plans 
and provides the actual content of the 
program, including the philosophy of 
the recreation program in the city, the 
theme and purpose of each individual 
program, the participants and the ma- 
terials to be shown. It also provides the 
sweat, nerves and tears! 

During the last two and one-half 
years, the following recreation depart- 
ment programs have been presented : 
Summer Preview, June 25, 1952—High- 
lights of the planned summer recreation 
program. 

Food for Fun, July 16, 1952—Games 
and songs on healthful eating—in co- 
operation with the Red Cross. 

Arts and Crafts, July 23, 1952—Demon- 
stration and exhibition of craft work 
for various age groups. 

Social Games, August 13, 1952—-Games 
for children from six to twelve and for 
teen-agers. 

Softball Clinic, August 20, 1952—Tech- 
niques of softball skills and safety pre- 










cautions were demonstrated. 
Tournament of Champions, August 27, 
1952—Presentation of winners and 
demonstration of city-wide individual 
competitive games such as hopscotch, 
foul shooting, and so on. 

Your Community Recreation Center, 
December 24, 1952—Preparation for a 
Christmas party, showing activities for 
all ages at a typical school-community 
center. 

Arts and Crafts, August 19, 1953—A 
“Let’s Build” program with activities 
for the younger child and the teen-ager. 
Dancing, August 26, 1953—A “Let’s 
Dance” program with rhythmic activi- 
ties for the six to eight group and social 
dancing for the teen-agers.* 

From these programs we have learned 
the following “Do’s” and “Dont’s” and 
offer them as suggestions and as a guide 
to anyone contemplating a recreation 


program telecast. 





1. Keep the program simple. Each tele- 
cast should deal, preferably, with one 
central idea. This central idea must be 
stated and repeated as well as demon- 
strated. 


* Script of this telecast is reproduced on 
the next page of this article. 
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PROGRAM 








imit the number of people in the 


w to as few as possible to present Telecast Script 
ir point successfully. We endeavor . ‘a 
Let’s DANCE—SUMMER PROoGRAM—RECREATION DEPARTMENT 
Video Audio 
Slide: Newark Board of Education Regular opening. 
Slide: Report to Parents 
(APPROXIMATELY 3 MINUTES FOR INTRODUCTION ) 


keep this number under ten. To keep 
our picture uncluttered, request your 
participants to dress as simply as pos- 


sible. 


:. Keep the arrangement of the set and Bianchi and Two Teachers Introduction 
the movements within the set as simple Pan Mrs. Spector and Miss Leanardis Will introduce teachers from left to right. 
Spector and Bianchi Will ask Spector three questions ending 


as possible. If this advice is followed, 
: ‘ll be | ded with: “We have been talking about danc- 
the video picture will be less crowde ing for younger children. What about 


and the audio pickup will be more clear. teen-age dancing, Miss Leanardis?” 

1. Prepare visual materials to be pre- Leanardis and Bianchi Will ask Leanardis three questions ending 

ented, such as charts or pictures, in a with: “Suppose you join your children, 

s - § é ~ . ” 
Mrs. Spector, and we will watch you. 


three-to-four ratio three-quarters as { Peonemmeeneny 06 Winendiis cee Gate ans Quaaed 


high as they are wide (as is the tele- Spector and Group Will talk to group for a second and then 
vision screen ) —regardless of their size, begin demonstrations. 

but the larger, the better. Gray paper (approximately 5 minutes) 

: a # . Swinging Demonstration: Spector will ask children different types of 
is preferred as background moynting — oie eat 

; ' “al Suck ws Children in place, swinging. swinging and then ask them to demon- 
or these materials. Such materials strate. Piano on demonstration. 

should be checked by the art depart- (approximately 3 minutes) 

ment of the individual television station. Game—“Swinging in the Swing”: Children will sing song as they do game. 


x . Children in one place and one Piano on this demonstration. 
5. Demonstrate rather than describe. , : or : P 
child moving toward camera. 


Show your story, don’t tell it. You can- Will do this three times 


not show your whole Little League, but (approximately 2 minutes) 
you can demonstrate an individual skill Swinging Exercises: Will be done Piano on this demonstration. 
such as pitching or catching. When in place and to one side. 
' ‘ . , : (approximately 4 minutes) 
showing skills involving dexterity and pis be ' é‘ 
: : : Rhythm Exercises: Faces Spector will ask children what rhythm is 
speed, like jackstones or hopscotch, re- interesting here. being played on piano. After they guess 
peat each play several times and explain it, they will demonstrate it to piano music. 
each play, as the action is too fast for Give Spector 3-2-1-44 Time Sicnats Durinc Tats Part 
the audience to follow. (approximately 2 minutes) 
; 6 Game—“Hokey Pokey”: Children will sing song. Piano on this 
6. Select the best possible program Done in circle demonstration. 
personnel. Do not use television par- On 30-Seconp SIGNAL 
ticipation as a reward or as an award. Spector Will conclude: “And now Miss Leanardis 


Your aim is to present your recreation and her teen-age group will show you how, 
“ ea in adult dancing, we follow through on 
rogram in the best light. Program per- ; re 
Prog o 8 - these basic rhythms. Miss Leanardis. 


sonnel should be selected on the basis of (Aneeceetene 7 Binns 
their ability to enhance the effective- (approximately 1 minute) 
ness of the telecast and not because of Leanardis and Two Students Will introduce students and lead to proper 


any special position they may hold. way to ask girl to dance. 


a , ‘ > , (Approximately 30 : Js) 
They should be intelligent, quick think- oT oe 


: el : Two Students Will demonstrate. 
ing and have a facility for speaking. (egprenimatdy 1 atauted 
7. Let the teacher do all the explaining Students and Leanardis: Explanation and demonstration of foxtrot. 
. - 7 . . . * q a, _? 2 5 > 
and instructing. Teaching is his job, Close-up on students’ feet. ; Piano here. 
‘ . . (approximately 1 minute) 
furthermore, his voice carries better oils 
Shale Leanardis: Close-up on feet. Demonstration and explanation of three 
than a child’s. Will do twice. rhythms: foxtrot, waltz, and rhumba. 
8. To insure the spontaneity and nat- (approximately 2 minutes) 
Leanardis and Students: Demonstration of rhumba. Piano here. 


uralness of a good telecast, do not have ’ 
Close-up on feet. Will do twice. 


a “prepared script.” The teacher should (appreximetely 1 minute) 


know exactly what he plans to do every Rhumba exhibition by students. Piano here. 
single minute. This does not apply to Give 3-2-1-% Time SicNat To LEANARDIS 
the children. Some basic knowledge of On 30-SECOND SIGNAL 
. ‘ : : ( Approximately 30 seconds) 
their part in the telecast is essential; : PP , — 
; k } | d b Leanardis Conclusion: Will lead to proper way to 
however, to keep them alert and to be Students will leave floor. leave floor. 
natural they must not anticipate. Sur- FADE OUT 








prise the children at times, but never 
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surprise your television director, or you 


may find yourself “‘out of the picture!” 





viewer. Through this procedure, some 
idea of the type of audience and the 








We have found that the younger the _ size of the audience may be learned. It 
child, the more natural and “unre- * also helps you to discover which of your 
hearsed” looking the show is. Older programs has the most “audience ap- 


children and teen-agers tend to freeze _ peal.” 


up before the camera if the program is Can recreation be good television? 
too “set.” Yes, definitely. There are so many in- 
9. Use “give-aways” when possible. A teresting phases, but remember, use one 
“give-away” is simply an offer to send facet of one phase for one program. 
additional information concerning the Furthermore, the recreation 

program, upon request, free, to the lends itself to demonstration. It’s activ- 





Holiday 





ities are interesting, and more impor- 
tant, they are active. Never forget that 
a good recreation television program 
has audience appeal, because childrey 
can visualize themselves participating 
in the activity, and parents can see th: 
carry-over value of the activity and 
adapt it to their own homes. 
Community recreation now has wit! 
in its grasp this new medium for modern 


publicity. Let us use it regularly but 
with technical skill! 









Cranberry Toss 


This relay requires a hatpin and a box or dish for each team, and 
five cranberries for each player. 


Each team lines up, one player behind the other, and the first playe: 


Games 


takes the hatpin and stands about fifteen feet in front of, and facing, 
the second player on his team. The second player throws his cranber- 


ries, one at a time, to the first player who tries to spear them, in flight, 





the given time wins. 


Holiday Hat Contest 

On a large table, place wrapping paper from which to make basic 
hat forms and all sorts of odds and ends of tree decorations, Christmas 
cards and seals, colored paper, and so on. Allow thirty minutes work- 
ing time and let participants choose their materials, design and make 
their hats. 

Participants may parade their hats for the judging, or place them 
around the room (tall fruit juice cans serve as good bases on which 
to display them). 

Christmas Quizzes 

Christmas symbols, personalities, songs, and stories offer endless 
possibilities for quizzes—and any good Christmas book can serve as 
the source material for the preparation of these quizzes. Samples of 
questions which could be used are: (1) In what country would you 
be if you were visited during the holidays by (a) Befana? Italy 
(b) Jule-nissen? Denmark (c) Kriss Kringle? Germany (d) St. Basil? 
Greece. (2) From what songs are the following lines taken: (a) Glory 
to the newborn King? Hark, the Herald Angels Sing (b) Brightly 
shown the moon that night? Good King Wenceslas (c) The stars in the 
sky looked down where He lay? Luther’s Cradle Hymn. (3) In what 
stories or poems do the following characters appear: (a) Bob Cratchit? 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol (b) Mama in her kerchief? A Visit from 
St. Nicholas. 
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with the hat pin. Those berries impaled on the pin are put in the box 
or dish and count as points for the team. The second player then re- 
places the first, who goes to the end of the line. The third player 
throws his berries to the second player, and so on, until each one has 
had a chance to be both a thrower and a spearer (first player throws to 
last player). Team with most berries in its box wins. 


Song Titles 
Give each team several pages from a magazine or newspaper, a piece 
of plain paper, and a roll of transparent tape or paste. Players cut out 
words from the printed pages to make song titles and mount them on 
the plain paper. The team which completes the longest list of titles in 


and 


Contests 
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Louisiana State Capitol, 
site of community pro- 
gram, in array of lights. 





@ Christmas is a time of good will, cheer and peace to all 
men. Baton Rouge, Louisiana, truly observes this season 
with the same spirit, in what is known as the Annual Com- 
munity Christmas Festival. Without a doubt this is our best 
program of the year, not because of its Christmas music or 
the large audience that attends, but because every important 
agency in this city of 160,000 has an important part in the 
project. 

[It has been jointly sponsored by. the Inter-Civic Club 
Council, Executive Department, Division of Building and 
Grounds, State of Louisiana, and the Recreation and Park 
Commission of East Baton Rouge Parish. In addition to 





Mr. Youne is director of recreation in Baton Rouge. 
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PROGRAM 


| Ommunity Spirit at Christmas 


Eugene A. Young 


these sponsors the state university, the public schools, the 
Catholic and Protestant churches, and industrial groups 
have participated. 

This program started back in 1945 and has been held each 
year on the steps of the State Capitol, except in 1946 when 
it was transferred to the House Chamber, due to inclement 
weather. In its very beginning, money was collected through 
the civic clubs, in donations of five to ten dollars, to cover 
the cost of decorations; and this first year the fund ended 
with $230. School children and civic groups were invited 
to sing. More adults sang in the first festival than in any of 
the succeeding ones. The program and decorations have 
varied slightly from year to year, but have continued to have 
different groups participating. 

Each of the three sponsoring groups financed the pro- 
gram, in relation to their function. The Inter-Civic Club 
Council financed the printed materials, loud speaker system 
and scenery materials, while the State of Louisiana pur- 
chased decorations for the building and furnished electri- 
cians and personnel to string the lights. The Recreation and 
Park Commission furnished personnel who developed the 
details of the program, constructed scenery, moved chairs 
and bleachers to the capitol. 

Ten thousand printed programs, which proved to be val- 
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uable aids, were given to the participants and spectators. 
Four city merchants helped to pay the cost of printing the 
program at thirty dollars per merchant, and in return 
their names were placed on the back page. Other expenses 
for materials and labor were paid directly out of the funds 
of the sponsoring organizations. All purchasing for the pro- 
gram, outside of the capitol decorations, was done by the 
program coordinator, who in turn gave a financial report 
to the Inter-Civic Club Council. 

As early as the middle of September, preliminary plans 
were started for the organization of the program. The Inter- 
Civic Club Council elected a general chairman and vice- 
chairman. Tentative plans were developed by the assistant 
superintendent of the Recreation and Park Commission, who 
acted as the program coordinator, and groups were selected 
to perform various parts of the program, a representative 
from each of these becoming a member of the Christmas 
Festival Committee. The committee held several meetings 
before the program to develop the details and approve rec- 
ommendations. This is a coordinating committee and the 
members are able to report back to their individual groups 
on what progress is being made by other groups. 

Each group has separate rehearsals of their part of the 
program and no combined rehearsal is held before the night 
of the program. 

Several days before the program, the Recreation and Park 
Commission maintenance crew starts the construction for 
the stable and other scenery for a Nativity scene. The frame- 
work is built with two by four’s; and pine slats, which are 
acquired free from local lumber mills, are used to cover the 
frame and in the construction of the walls. Hay is placed 
inside the manger and on top of the stable, and a platform 
is built, behind the manger scene, on which an angel appears 
during the program. Blue spots, located at the foot of the 
stable, give the desired lighting effect. This stable covers 
the complete front entrance of the capitol. 

At this time crews from the capitol start decorating the 
building which, with its thirty-four-floor tower design, is 
ideal for this purpose. At the front of the building and above 
the steps on which the program is held, a huge white cross 
has been designed by lighting and darkening windows for 
ten stories. Windows are frosted and the individual white 
lights form a cross, one hundred and twenty feet high and 
sixty feet across, which can be seen from fifteen miles away. 
A huge candle has been substituted on several occasions for 
variation. In 1950, an outdoor advertising company ex- 
perimented with a twenty-foot luminous painted star, at the 
apex of the capitol. The Baton Rouge Trade School con- 
structed two ten-foot candles which were placed on the but- 
tresses on each side of the steps. Also, the capitol crew 
strings lights from the top of the capitol to far corners on 
the first floor creating the effect of a huge Christmas tree. 

The program itself, which takes place below these decora- 
tions, is usually held on the Thursday night before Christ- 
mas. Governors, mayors, education administrators and 
others have opened the program each year by throwing on 
the switch to light these beautiful decorations, and by offer- 
ing a few remarks about the spirit of Christmas. A brass 
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band from one of the high schools usually plays a Christmas 
selection. This group, of about twenty members, is under 
the direction of the school band director. Favorite Christ. 
mas carols such as “O Come All Ye Faithful,” “It Came 
Upon a Midnight Clear,” and “Silent Night” are sung by 
the entire audience, and are lead by a music professor from 
Louisiana State University. During the community singing 
spotlights light the Nativity scene at the top of the steps. A 
Catholic youth organization last year portrayed the scene 
which included Mary and Joseph, the wise men, shepherds 
and angels; and 1,600 school children from twenty-two par- 
ish (county) elementary schools sang four songs. ° Each 
school choir learned the songs at their school and the twenty- 
two choirs were brought together for the first time on the 
night of the festival. They assembled in the basement of the 
capitol by the aid of a loud-speaker and signs. After organ- 
izing in their school groups, they marched on the capitol 
steps in less than twenty minutes. Nothing could give a per- 
son a better feeling than to hear these 1,600 small children 
singing Christmas carols together. The music teachers have 
done an exceptional job in organizing them and teaching 
the songs in the same manner so that the music was excel- 
lent without a previous combined rehearsal. Several weeks 
before the program, mimeographed song sheets were passed 
out to the children. 

Many of the industrial groups in the area have recreation 
programs. A male chorus from one of these firms sang two 
selections last year and two more songs were sung by a 
Presbyterian church choir. An outstanding soloist is called 
upon each year to sing one carol. The program is. usually 
closed with everyone joining in the singing of a favorite 
carol such as “Silent Night.” An announcer from one of 
the five local radio stations is called in to be narrator for the 
program and he writes his own script. 

Pianos are placed on the steps to accompany the smaller 
groups; and there are microphones before each of these 
groups and before the speakers’ stand. Spot lights focus at- 
tention upon each group as it sings. 

The contrast of colors of the participants was very strik- 
ing last year. The brass band wore green and gold uni- 
forms, the church choir was dressed in rich red robes, and 
the school children donned white vesper robes. 

The program lasts approximately forty minutes and later 
during the evening the children can listen to their own 
voices over the radio in a tape recording of the program. 
Much publicity is given to the program, including front page 
coverage and spot announcements on the radio. Printed 
invitations are mailed to city and state dignitaries, to school 
principals and officials, and noted people in the community ; 
and a special chair section is reserved for their convenience. 
Over four thousand people attended last year. 


Our Christmas festival is truly a community-wide pro- 
gram and only the entire community can be given credit for 
its success, Its pageantry and color provide a magnificent 
setting for the celebration of this, our most important, holi- 
day season. Church, school, government and business here 
are working together with good will, in order to put the most 
into our community Christmas. 
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Our Santa Haus 4eusuens #is Wad 


9 nN SCARSDALE, Santa Claus sets up housekeeping on De- 
cember first in an Igloo (see November RECREATION, 


page 373) and talks to all the youngsters who can come to 
visit him. But “writing to Santa” is something else again. 
Children who can’t come to see him, or were too shy to talk 
to him, or who have thought of something else to ask him 
for, can write a letter—and Santa answers it! Imagine! 
\ real letter, written on Santa’s own paper, with his own let- 


terhead in bright red—“SANTA CLAUS, NORTH POLE.” 


What is more, it’s fun for everybody else, too. Here’s how 


it works: 





bran Sawea CL 40S 


wot AiR 




















——— 
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Sal Prezioso 


Agencies Cooperating 


Post office, chamber of commerce, women’s club, town 
newspaper, local radio station, schools—-private and public, 
Parent-Teacher Association, recreation department. 


Functions of Cooperating Agencies 


Recreation Department—Organizes and conducts the proj- 
ect; obtains stationery, stamps, and other materials needed ; 
takes care of publicity and coordinates the work of the co- 
operating groups; makes up sample letters that the ladies 
may use as a guide in answering the children. 

Women’s Club—Provides a group of ladies—usually twelve 
to sixteen of them—to answer letters in their own handwrit- 
ing on stationery provided by the recreation department. 
The letters are short, but individualized. 

Post Office—Saves all letters addressed to Santa Claus. These 
are picked up by the recreation department. 

Chamber of Commerce—Each merchant builds a letter box 
and places it in a conspicuous place in his store. Merchants 
call the attention of parents to the boxes and urge children 
to write a letter to Santa. Letters are sent to the recreation 
department. 

Newspaper and Radio—Give the project plenty of attention 
—usually over a three-week period before Christmas. 
Schools—Superintendent of schools approves, and princi- 
pals urge teachers to interest children in writing to Santa 
Claus. 

Parent-Teachers Association — Helps spread the gospel 


through their meetings and publicity media. 


Plan of Procedure 


November 1st—Make arrangements with the postmaster to 
save the letters written to Santa Claus. 

Contact the superintendent of schools to obtain approval 
for teachers to urge children to write Santa. 

Request the chamber of commerce to start building their 
letter boxes and place them on display about December Ist. 
December 12th—Start picking up letters from post office, 
and accumulate and sort them. Continue pick-ups as demand 
calls for it. 

December 18th—Set aside a meeting place for members of 
the women’s club to meet and answer letters. 
December 22nd—tLast day for answering letters. 





Mr. Sat Prezioso, the author, is the superintendent of 
recreation in Scarsdale, Westchester County, New York. 
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Roller skating, like marbles, rope jumping and hopscotch, 
is an almost universal spring and fall activity which today 
is expanding to include the winter and summer months as 
well. In view of its popularity with all age groups, the almost 
automatic acceptance of skates as part of a child’s play 
equipment, and the success of commercial indoor skating 
rinks, it is surprising that we in the recreation movement 
have not done more in making it an integral part of our in- 
door and outdoor programs. 


@ In most communities, roller skating is regarded as one 
of the “self-directed” activities. We give it room on hard- 
surfaced tennis courts, or on roped-off streets. We arrange 
an occasional meet. We sometimes move it indoors (when 
we can persuade the authorities that fibre, rubber or wooden 
wheels won’t ruin the gym floor) and we give an occasional 
“party-on-wheels.” We seldom really integrate it into our 
over-all program, give instruction, plan progressive activi- 
ties in it as skill improves, stimulate teen-agers and adults to 
take part, and make roller skating the colorful, rhythmic, 
exciting and dramatic activity that it can be. 

We've let commercial recreation far outdistance us. It’s 
not too late, however, to catch up! We can take advantage of 
the appeal of roller skating. It has speed, action, grace, 
movement, skill. It can be enjoyed alone or in groups. It 
combines well with racing, dancing, music, drama. It has 
no age or sex limitations. It can be indoors or outdoors. 


It’s a good lead-up for ice skating and for dancing. It’s 
good exercise for “slim and trim” adult groups. It has 
spectator appeal. Families can enjoy it, so will servicemen. 


It’s not expensive. Outdoor skates are owned personally ; 
indoor skates can be rented. Civic clubs might be willing to 
furnish them as a-service project. Commercial rinks often 
make special prices for groups brought in under leadership. 
The wear and tear on hardwood floors of school gyms is no 
more excessive than for any other activity. Costumes, when 
needed, can be supplied by the skaters, come from the cos- 
tume box, or can be a good project for the arts and crafts 
department, or a mother’s club. Rowdiness and excessive 
speed can be controlled by the use of music, and by a plan- 


ned program of skating events. 


Continuity and }'r«gression 
The roller skating program should be a continuous one, 
leading to a natural progression of skill and events. It 


should cut across the whole program of: 


Clubs. It lends itself beautifully to clubs—all-girl, all-boy, 
mixed, adult, special, and so on. The Rollaways, Free- 
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The New Trier High School at Winnetka, 
Illinois, sponsors roller skating program. 


Roller Skating 


and the Recreation Program 









Wheelers, Roller Racers, Whirlaways, will form natural 
groups for instruction, for special types of skating, for spe- 
cial parties, trips, picnics, for care of skates, skating eti- 
quette, and for a source of special “acts” or the cast for 
spectator shows or demonstrations. 

Athletics. Plain “sidewalk skating” can lead, through in- 
struction, to many kinds of special athletic skills—racing, 
jumping, coasting, back skating, twirling—all useful in spe- 
cial roller meets, fun to do, and to watch. Specialty acts 
can be developed for carnivals, amateur shows, talent nights, 
demonstrations, meets, and so on. 

Dancing. Skating to music leads straight to dancing! As 
skill develops, the dance instructor can teach simple dance 
steps and routines on skates. The discipline and cooperation 
needed by a dance-on-skates group is very wholesome. And 
for teen-agers, it is excellent for the development of boy- 
girl relationships. It develops grace and poise; and it also 
gives the shy boy and girl a chance to be together without 
embarrassment. 

Music. As in most physical activities, music lends added 
enjoyment and, in fact, increases skill. The school or play- 
ground band, recorded music, a juke box, a piano—all can 
be used. A loudspeaker system for special events is im- 
portant. Choice of music is important. The rhythm should 
be sharply marked. Marches, two-steps, foxtrots and tangos 
are usually good. 

Arts and Crafts. Anything is more fun if it’s colorful and 
dressed up! Making costumes and sets can be projects for 
the sewing club, drama club, mothers’ clubs. Designing, 
sketching, painting, stenciling and sewing are all involved. 

A skating race with small boys as clowns is more fun than 
one with them in everyday jeans or slacks. Teen-age boys 
with bright cummerbunds are more colorful and gay. Little 
girls in Dutch costumes will get applause even when out of 
step. Comedy acts just call for special costumes! 

And tied up also in arts and crafts are possibilities such 

as the sketch club, or the clay modelers’ club trying to 
catch the skater’s movements, the painting class using live 
models—and of course the photography club turning out in 
full force—not to mention the need for posters, handbills, 
and so on, to advertise all special events. 
Drama. As skating takes hold, and special skills improve, a 
special Skaterama, or Rollerama will evolve. The drama 
leader can help plan the theme, the sequences, the sets, just 
as the music and dance leaders help with the choreography 
and music. The skaters, however, should share in all this 
planning. 
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FIGURE 1! 


Santa Sleigh Wall Panel’ 
Have everyone pitch in for fun, and to achieve a bright 
Christmas-like atmosphere in your center, or for a special 


holiday party. (See Figure I.) 


Vaterial—Package of gummed crepe paper; national blue 
crepe paper; cotton; colored gummed stars; white and gold 
mat stock; Christmas tags; water color; gold paint; nar- 
row red ribbon; paste; masking tape; tacks. 

To make—Stretch a fold of the blue crepe paper across de- 
sired wall space, for background of panel. Either tack or 
tape in place. Sleigh*—Cut sleigh from gold mat stock and 
cover main body of sleigh with red gummed crepe. Paint 
designs over red crepe with gold paint. Cut toys from card- 
board tags, and paste ends below top of sleigh. Santa* is 
cut from white mat stock. Cover face with peach; hat, sleeve, 
and mitten with red; and blanket with green gummed crepe 
paper. Paint features on Santa’s face with water color. Place 
dots of cotton on blanket, eyebrows, beard and hat trim. 
Reindeer*—( Make three) Cut from white mat stock, cov- 
ering all except antlers with peach gummed crepe paper. 
Spot reindeer with brown water color, and paint eyes brown. 
Paste a little cotton to tail, chest and ears. Harness is red 
gummed crepe, with white cotton dots pasted to it. Loop 
a narrow red ribbon from Santa’s hand to the harness of the 
three reindeer. Fasten to panel by making hinges from 
masking tape and sticking to the back of sleigh and three 
reindeer. Stick different colored gummed stars onto blue 


crepe background. 
* Sketch your own, or send to “Here’s An Idea” for scale pattern. 


‘Reprinted from “Christmas Comes to the Office,” Here’s An Idea 
Service, 300 Howard Street, Framingham, Massachusetts. 
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Paper Santa Claus’ 

‘This Santa Claus (Figure I) can be made from any kind 
of paper or cellophane and in many different sizes to suit 
the individual need. If you are not good at drawing, cut a 
face from an old Christmas card or magazine. In this case 
you will have to build the body to fit the cut-out head. Many 
characters may be made by this method, perhaps using 
family snap shots for your cut-outs. 
1. Draw figure from the shoulders down on tissue paper. 
Make narrow folds crosswise of the entire piece as indi- 
cated by dotted lines. 
2. Draw two long arms, fold as you did the body. 
3. Cut from light weight cardboard: a head, two hands, two 
feet and a toy sack. Ink in features. 
4. Paste cardboard head, hands, feet and bag to body. Put 
cord hanging in top of cap. 

Bead Dolls for Your Tree’ 
1. Thread two needles on a long, strong thread. 
2. Slide a bead to the center of the thread between the two 
needles. 
3. Bring both needles down through the next bead to the 
neck. 
4. Cross the two needles in opposite directions through the 
neck. 
5. Bring both needles down through the body bead. 
6. Cross in opposite directions through the hips. 
7. String five beads on each needle for the legs and through 
a foot bead. 
8. Retrace each needle back up to the neck and cross 
through the neck in opposite directions. 
9. String on four beads for arms; add one for a hand. 
10. Retrace back through arms, cross through neck again, 
or up through the head, hat and top bead; tie and form loop 
for hanging. (See Figure I/1.) 


* Reprinted from Christmas Tree Ornaments, Chicago Park Dis- 


trict. 1936. 





FIGURE Ili 
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Mail Boxes 
Mail boxes are erected in front of each of the elementary 
schools several weeks before Christmas. Letters are posted 
to Santa Claus without postage. A return address is re- 
quested. The letters are picked up by Santa’s “helpers” and 
answered. No commitments are made. This project is ex- 
tremely popular and is co sponsored by the Junior Women’s 


Club. 


Teaneck. New Jersey. 
Toy Shower Day 


Sando Bologna, of the Waterbury Republican, reports in 
connection with Torrington’s (Connecticut) Christmas Vil- 
lage (see REcREATION, November 1949) that a Toy Shower 
Day is designated about one week before the village opens 
for its two-week stand. At that time city merchants and gen- 
erous Torringtonites donate hundreds of gifts for the pro- 
ject. The park and recreation department, meantime, takes 


out from storage the thousands of gifts, bought during the 
year. 

Also, that a Telephone Day is set aside on which to take 
toys to home-bound boys and girls. Just before Christmas, 





Hospital Day is observed when toys are brought to child 
patients in Torrington’s Hungerford Hospital. 

Says Mr. Bologna, “Carl Bozenski gave a lot of thought 
in planning Christmas Village during a four-year illness 
While in a sanitorium, he wondered how he could show his 
appreciation for the nice things that the Torrington folks did 
while he was hospitalized. They had sent him letters, pack 
ages and gifts. When he returned to his job with the park 
and recreation department, he set into motion the idea for 
a village to bring Yuletide cheer to kids—with no com 
mercialism attached.” 


Is There a Santa Claus? 


The original editorial which appeared in the New York 
Sun, and with which we are all familiar, was used in Sum- 
ter, South Carolina, last year as the basis of a Christmas 
pageant. This editorial is also excellent for your story- 


telling group at Christmas, or to be read aloud at any 


Christmas gathering. Look up the original and refresh 
your memory. (RECREATION, December 1948, page 387.) 








This entire production was acted out in pantomime with 
previously prepared tape recordings of all voices and mu- 
sical effects except the choir in the final scene. 


NarRRATOR: It is Christmas Eve—1897. All the world is 
gay with singing and dancing and the sounds of happy 


voices. 
MUSIC: Recorded singing 


DANCE: Dance group 
(Lights fade off children 


with children’s voices. 


children playing. 


on Virginia and father.) 


NARRATOR: But there is one little girl whose soft, gentle 
eyes are clouded with a new and terrible doubt. She is at 
and age when questions, like dark spirits, tear beautiful illu- 


Mrs. DrREVENSTEDT is the organizer of the Children’s The- 
ater in Sumter, South Carolina. Before that she served 
as president of the Sumter Little Theater for three years. 
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This can easily and quickly be prepared for production. 


Is There A Santa Claus? 









- 4 Pageant 


Agnes Drevenstedt 


sions away. Little Virginia puts into words the questions she 
so dreads to have answered. 

(Virginia climbs into father’s lap. Father strokes her hair. 
Virginia interrupts his reading the paper.) 

NaRRATOR: As he strokes her hair tenderly, Virginia 
gathers her courage and says: 

CuiLp’s Voice: Papa, everyone else is so gay and happy 
tonight. I wish I were! 

Man’s Voice: Well now, suppose you tell me what’s troub- 
ling you? 

CuILp’s Voice: Papa, Papa. Is there a Santa Claus? 

NARRATOR: Virginia’s father is a wise and gentle man. 
He thinks carefully of all the answers to this difficult ques- 
tion, and then he says: 

Man’s Voice: The editor of the Sun is a very wise man 
and will answer you. You may be sure, my dear, that you 
can believe whatever he says. 

(Virginia hugs father—claps hands—then runs to writing 
table and writes letter.) 
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‘RATOR: See how eagerly she runs to her desk to write 
very important letter to the editor of the Sun. How 
idly the words flow from her pen. 

Lights fade off Virginia and father—on editor at desk, 
ening and reading letter. As he reads, child’s voice is 
ard.) 

Cartp’s Voice: Dear Editor—I am eight years old. Some 
‘f my friends say there is no Santa Claus. Papa says if you 
ee it in the Sun, it is so. Please tell me the truth. Is there 

Santa Claus? Signed—Virginia O’Hanlon. 

NarRRATOR: Such a difficult question! 

(Editor rises—walks away from desk—thinking about 


letter.) 





NARRATOR: It would be so much simpler for the editor 
to explain the theory of relativity. But the faith of a child 
is involved—and cannot be shattered. This question re- 
quires a real—an honest—a sincere answer. 


(Editor returns to desk—starts writing.) 


NarrATOR: To all the boys and girls in this country, that 
inspired answer goes out each year. Here in 1952 is his 
answer: (Editor reads in pantomime) Virginia, your little 
friends are wrong. They have been affected by the scepti- 
cism of a sceptical age. They do not believe except they 
see. They think that nothing can be which is not compre- 
hensible by their little minds. All minds, Virginia, whether 
they be men’s or children’s, are little. In this great universe 
of ours, man is a mere insect—an ant, in his intellect, as com- 
pared with the boundless world about him, as measured by 
the intelligence capable of grasping the whole thruth and 
knowledge. Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. 


(Spot off editor—on tableau.) 


TABLEAU : Love, Devotion and Generosity. 

NaRRATOR: He exists as certainly as love and devotion 
and generosity exist, and you know that they abound and 
give to your life it’s highest beauty and joy. 

(Lights fade off tableau——on editor) 

Narrator: Alas! How dreary would be the world if 
there were no Santa Claus! It would be as dreary as if there 
were no Virginias. 

(Spot off editor—on scene) 

SCENE: Christmas Eve in a Needy Home. 
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NARRATOR: There would be no childlike faith then—no 
poetry, no romances to make tolerable this existence. We 
should have no enjoyment, except in the sense and sight. 
The eternal light with which childhood fills the world would 
be extinguished. 

(Lights off scene—on editor) 

Narrator: Not believe in Santa Claus! You might as 
well not believe in fairies! You might get your papa to hire 
men to watch in all the chimneys on Christmas Eve to catch 
Santa Claus, but even if they did not see Santa Claus coming, 
what would that prove? Nobody sees Santa Claus, but that 
is no sign that there is no Santa Claus. The most real things 
in the world are those that neither children nor men can see. 
Did you ever see fairies dancing on the lawn? Of course not, 
but that’s no proof that they are not there. 

(Lights off editor—on dance group.) 

DANCE: Fairy Dance Group. 

(Fade off dance group—on editor) 

NarrATOR: Nobody can conceive or imagine all the won- 
ders there are unseen and unseeable in the world. You tear 
apart the baby’s rattle and you see what makes the noise in- 
side, but there is a veil covering the unseen world which not 
the strongest man, nor even the united strength of all the 
strongest that ever lived, could tear apart. 

(Lights off editor—up on tableau) 

TABLEAU: Living Picture—Faith, Fancy, Poetry, Love 


and Romance. 





NARRATOR: Only faith, fancy, poetry, love, romance, can 
push aside that curtain and view and picture the supernal 
beauty and glory beyond. 

(Lights off characters—on editor) 

NARRATOR: Is it all real? Ah, Virginia, in all this world 
there is nothing else real and abiding. No Santa Claus! 
Thank God, he lives—and he lives forever. A thousand 
years from now, Virginia, nay, ten times ten thousand years 
from now, he will continue to make glad the heart of child- 
hood. 

Yes, Virginia—there is a Santa Claus. 

DANCE: Santa Claus dance. 

(Tree lights blaze—little children dance.) 

(Santa appears—dance music fades.) 

MUSIC: Christmas Anthems by college choir. 

FINALE: Entire cast on as choral group sings Christmas 
songs. 
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How To Do It J by Ziank Lffejples 











A PAPER STAR 


MATERIAL 
Four sifips - & x 22'~ 20 /b. Bond Paper 
METHOD 
|.Fold strips-one end about 5 shorter than the other - 


cur ends WON a Taper, 





2.\nterlock strips~long ends underneath-see skefthes a-b-c ? 








: | + ' . .—<—— 
3. Turn intérlocked sifips over = —wiin << 
se érlocked sifips zal = - N 
NUE North strip isnw @® yt t® §} a © t 
> onleff top side~ A\Neque top strips(/ong strips)~ 


<—w long strip on fep. a.Long strip-North position- <-w 
fold South + 
N _ 
5.Make point. Use short sirip which b.Wesf strip fold Fast OO a 
is inthe right-hand position. c. South stripfola North S™M $f 


2. Startwith North position strip~fold  A.Eaststripfola West-and tack S$ 
under and 46 the right ( Fast atirection) hee of strip folded South oY | F 
b.Fold same strip South ~making Ay 


c.Foldright-hand section over left, 4 n@® | hin: turn 












































se b-cto make second 


Folded Tucked . : 
es in ¢ : point: Continue until 
© | allfour points are me". 


7. Turn strips over and make four points on other side . Long strip will be 
ont6p. Start with North postion ~ proceed as you did in stepsSand6 : 
8,Make cone point. Take North left-hand sifip(/ong stp and fold South: iF 
Then take 46p East strip (/ong sfip)andi turn it under to the left , then 

over and tuck under left-hand lower square. 7he end will come 

out of lower left-hand point. Pull tight and the cone point is made. 

9.Turn strips tum 46 right and make second cone point. Repeat to make four cones. 
lO.Turn sifips over and make 
four cone points on other side. 
\|. Trim off loose ends of strips 


and the star is completed. North lefFif, 
hand strip 
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Christmas Mobiles 


Handeraft 








foil paper @~ “thread foil 






Over lap tor paste 
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STARS, BELLS AND WREATH 


Here are several other suggestions for easy-to-make mobiles: 


Santa and his reindeer using paper, carved balsa wood, metal or 
plastic for figures. 





SANTA AND REINDEER 


Christmas Carrousel with animals and cherubs tied to a circular 
wire hoop. 


Christmas Tree made of curved wires for branches with hanging 
ornaments; or a tree with a coat-hanger-wire frame and a chicken 
wire center with tiny Christmas balls hung in the opening of the mesh. 

Christmas Song Mobiles with symbols or figures to depict various 
carols. (“Up on the Housetop” featuring a house-top, chimney with 
Santa on it, toys and stockings and so forth.) 

Gift Mobile containing gaily wrapped tiny packages. 

Christmas Card Mobile with many arms to which cards can be tied. 


Christmas Story Mobiles with favorite storybook characters. 


A 
ca 


| 











OBILES—those fascinating, free moving, decorative forms which 
are currently taking the nation by storm—lend themselves beauti- 
fully as a Christmas craft project. As they range from the simplest 
paper, wire, and thread construction to the most intricate and elab- 
orately styled affairs, they have a wide appeal as a home or recreation 
center craft project for all ages. And they can be a very inexpensive 
project using scrap materials. 
, If you haven’t made a mobile 
—try this simple experiment to get 
the idea of “what it’s all about.” 
You'll need a couple of soda straws, 
‘ nylon thread, and construction 
paper. Cut a piece of thread five or 
six inches longer than the straw. 
With a long needle or wire pull this 
thread through the straw, until 
there is an equal amount extending 
from each end of it. Attach a 
square, construction paper cutout 
to one end of this thread and a 
circle to the other. Tie one end of 
another piece of thread, with a slip 
knot, around the center of the straw 
and hang it up where it can move 
freely. 

Experiment with the many dif- 
ferent ways this simple mobile can 
j be balanced by varying the posi- 
tions of the cutouts and of the 
thread holding the mobile. Now 
take another shorter piece of straw, 
thread it in the same manner, at- 
taching the square and another 
circle to the ends. Tie this to the 
end of the first thread in place of 
the square and see how many more 
positions of balance can be 
achieved. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


INFORMAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON RECREATION BOARD MEETINGS 


‘He wWeAKEsT link in many recrea- 

tion systems is the slip-shod way in 
which board meetings are planned and 
conducted. Recreation board meetings 
can be an inadequate experience for 
everyone concerned if time and effort 
are not put into them. They can also 
be pleasant and worthwhile if the board 
and the superintendent are making them 
so. Good meetings of any kind do not 
“just happen.” Someone has to spend 
many hours in planning details and 
gathering necessary materials. It is the 
joint responsibility of the board and 
the superintendent in any recreation 
system to see that meetings are con- 
ducted properly. 

A good board meeting should be pur- 
poseful, business-like, informative, 
challenging, friendly—and short. The 
board should have decisions to make 
(usually on the recommendations of the 
superintendent)—a solid reason for 
being present. There should be subjects 


Mr. Russeit J. Fova is superinten- 
dent of recreation in Decatur, Illinois. 
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presented that will offer a challenge. 
Information should be available con- 
cerning all phases of the program or 
topics to be discussed. 

The meeting should be business-like 
but not so much so that all the fun is 
taken out of it. Following a set pattern 
too closely can be as colorless as having 
no pattern at all. A friendly and har- 
monious atmosphere should prevail. A 
wise and efficient chairman will keep 
the discussion on the subject and still 
permit all members to express them- 
selves freely. A feeling of good will is 
necessary and a short deviation from 
the subject under discussion is not 
harmful. Many times it is the best 
thing that can happen. 

Having short board meetings does 
not mean that much cannot be accom- 
plished. Some meetings will be longer 
than others but at no time should they 
be allowed to drag on and on. We all 
dislike meetings that last too long. After 
an hour we are usually ready to call a 
time out. It is sometimes better to leave 
business unfinished than to prolong the 
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meeting to the point where interest di- 
minishes. The chairman is in a position 
to keep the meeting moving along, yet 
get a great deal done and give everyone 
a feeling of having accomplished some- 
thing. 

I have heard recreation superinten- 
dents say that their boards meet only a 
few times a year or when something 
really important is to be considered. In 
such cases the program is either not 
very good or it is a “one man show.” 
When boards do not have enough busi- 
ness to hold regular meetings, it indi- 
cates that someone is not on the job. 
Either the board members are not inter- 
ested or they pass the buck to the super- 
intendent and staff. This is not good 
for the recreation board, the staff or 
the program. Superintendents of recre- 
ation need all the help they can get, 
and the board is the first group they 
should turn to for assistance. The 
board should be interested enough to 
have regular meeting dates at least once 
a month. Too much can happen in one 
month for an executive, no matter how 
well qualified, to establish policies and 
to run the program alone without the 
full cooperation and help of the board. 
A certain day of the month should be 
designated for meetings in the by-laws 
of the board. This date should be ad- 
hered to at all times. Dates should not 
be changed for the convenience of one 
or two members. If a quorum can be 

present, the meeting should be held. 
The time of day that meetings are 
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held is most important. All members 
must be considered when making this 
decision. Noon meetings meet the ap- 
proval of some but the length of time 
available is apt to be too short. Most 
people try to get back to their jobs by 
sy the food is ordered 


one-thirty. time 


and eaten, much of the noon period is 


gone. Business is conducted under hap- 
hazard conditions with interruptions or 
ordering, being served and eating. Not 
enough attention is focused on the real 


purpose of the meeting. The entire af- 
fair is likely to be too 


Afternoon meetings. early 


rushed to accom- 
plish much. 
or late, are usually not too satisfactory. 
Peonle cannot get away from their jobs 
to meet in the early afternoon and if 
they meet around four o’clock, they find 
themselves tired from a day’s work and 
wanting to get home to dinner. 
The evening meeting seems to be the 
most satisfactory time for a number of 
It allows « 


after work, get cleaned up, and possibly 


reasons. veryone to go home 


relax a little. By meeting in the earl 
evening, the business can be finished in 
time to allow the members to go to other 
functions. It affords an opportunity for 
the members who can do so to stay after 
the meeting is over and visit with the 


board 


superintendent or other mem- 
bers. The evening meeting does not 
have the hurried atmosphere of a day 
meeting and usually a better job can 


be done. 
The place of board meetings can add 
to or detract immeasurably from the 





sessions. A meeting in a public dining 
room, or anywhere it is necessary to eat, 
is likely to be a failure. The interrup- 
tions that usually occur make it difficult 
to have an orderly and worthwhile meet- 
ing. Meetings held in private clubs can 
be unsatisfactory because of the sur- 
roundings and because some members 
might feel out of place. If possible the 
meetings should be held in the recrea- 
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tion office. Records are available if 
needed, arrangements can be made in 
advance and interruptions can be held 
to a minimum. The meeting place, 
wherever it is, should be as quiet and 
pleasant as possible. The selection of 
the date, time and place of the meeting 
should meet with the approval of at 
least the majority of the members. 

The recreation board meeting should 
be planned well in advance. The agenda 
for the coming month should be started 
immediately after each meeting. Some- 
times it is best to plan several months 
A “live file” should be main- 


tained and as ideas or possible topics 


ahead. 


for board discussion come up they 
should be filed. Materials for the board 
meeting, such as reports of activities and 
correspondence, also should be put in 
this file. 

About a week before the meeting is 
scheduled, a tentative agenda should be 
prepared and discussed with the board 
The chairman needs to be 
the the 
agenda. If he becomes familiar with the 


chairman. 
familiar with all items on 
problems before the meeting, he will be 
able to conduct a much better session 
and will be in a position to assist the 
superintendent in clarifying many 
points. The chairman appreciates the 
pre-meeting discussion as it enables him 
to do a better job as presiding officer. 

The agenda should include calling to 
order, approval of minutes, approval of 
bills, approval of financial reports, re- 
port of the executive, report of commit- 
tees, communications, and old and new 
business. This pattern need not be fol- 
lowed to the letter. In fact, it is a good 
policy to vary it from time to time. 
Material for each board member and 
the executive should include copies of 
reports and recommendations. Vouch- 
ers for bills, accident reports, and com- 
munications should be at hand. Any 
material that will give the board more 
information regarding the department 
should be made available. 

Written notices of board meetings 
should be sent to each member about 
one week before the meeting. A copy of 
the minutes of the preceding meeting 
should be included with the notice. The 
member can read the minutes and be 
prepared to act when he comes to the 
meeting. This practice can save consid- 








erable time at the meetings. It is wel] 
to communicate with the members three 
or four days early if there is any doubt 
that a quorum will be present. This 
often helps get members to attend who 
might otherwise have been “on the 
fence.”” Most members have many other 
responsibilities in the community and it 
is sometimes hard for them to decide 
which meeting they should attend. If 
your call indicates that they might 
needed at the recreation meeting 


ye 


0 


make a quorum, they will probably be 
at your meeting. The last call and final 
check is the day of the meeting. One 
might ask, “Why call them a second 
time?” Things can happen at the last 
minute that will change their plans. 
Sickness or business problems could 
arise in a short time. It is better to call 
the second time than to run the risk of 
not having a quorum. It seems best 
many times to call board members after 
they reach their offices. If there are peo- 
ple on the board who cannot be reached 
by phone at their offices, they should be 
called at home. The executive gradu- 
ally gets to know the best time and place 
to call each member. By calling early in 
the morning there is time to change’ 
plans if for some unexpected reason a 
quorum cannot be present. If at the 
last minute the chairman cannot attend, 
the executive will want to communicate 
with the vice-chairman and review the 
agenda with him. 

The meeting itself needs considerable 
planning and attention. The superin- 
tendent should be present at least fifteen 
minutes early. He should be sure that 
there is a large table, adequate chairs, 
ash trays, pencils, writing pads, and 
such available. Conversation pieces 
such as new pictures of program activi- 
ties, magazine articles or craft items 
can be handy for the board member 
who arrives a few minutes early. The 
agenda material for each member 
should have his name on it. It is a good 
idea to place this material at the same 
position on the table at each meeting. 
This encourages the member to sit at 
the same place and know that his ma- 
terial will be there. He can thus look 
over his material as soon as he arrives. 
Quite often this saves considerable time. 

If a quorum is present, the presiding 
officer should start the meeting on time. 
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mbers should become used to meet- 


at the scheduled hour, conducting 
he business at hand and adjourning 
romptly. The chairman of the board 
should conduct the 
times the board depends upon the super- 
intendent to take the lead. This should 
be avoided as much as possible. The 
superintendent should let the board 
members do most of the talking. They 


meeting. Some- 


will ask plenty of questions of him and 
there will be adequate opportunity for 
him to speak. If the superintendent has 





done his work well before the meeting, 
it will not be necessary for him to 
monopolize the discussions. 

The result of all this planning is most 
worthwhile. The little things and details 
can make a meeting a success or a fail- 
ure. A well-planned meeting will be 
purposeful, business-like, informative, 
challenging, friendly and usually brief. 
The board members will discuss more 
than finances. They will feel that they 
are making a real contribution. They 
will look upon the monthly meeting as 
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a pleasant and satisfying experience. 
They will know that they are an impor- 
tant part of the work. They will be 
proud of the part they play. 

Examine the inadequate recreation 
programs throughout the country and 
many times it will be found that the 
board meetings are poorly or inade- 
quately planned, conducted and evalu- 
ated. 











Suggestions for a 


CODE OF ETHICS 


for the Superintendent of Recreation 


No member of the profession accepts a position as 
| superintendent of recreation unless he is fully in ac- 
cord with the principle of recreation service as a function of 
local government and unless he is confident that he is quali- 
fied to serve to the advantage of the community. 


‘ The superintendent of recreation has a firm belief in 
Z the dignity and worth of the services rendered by gov- 
ernment. He has a constructive, creative, and practical atti- 
tude toward urban problems and a deep sense of his own 
soci visibility as a trusted public servant. 


superintendent of recreation is governed by the 

shest ideals of honor and integrity in all his public 

onal relationships in order that he may merit the 

t end confidence of the governing body of the rec- 

veation board, of other officials and employees, and of the 

public which he serves. He believes that personal ag- 

grandizement or profit secured by confidential information 
1 by misuse of public time is dishonest. 


A. The superintendent of recreation as a community 
leader submits policy proposals to the recreation 
board and provides the board with facts and advice on 
matters of policy to give it a basis for making decisions on 
community goals. The superintendent of recreation defends 
recreation policies publicly only after consideration and 
adoption of such policies by the board. 


5 The superintendent of recreation realizes that the 

recreation board, the official representatives of the 
people, is entitled to the credit for the establishment of 
recreation department policies. The superintendent of rerea- 
tion avoids coming in public conflict with the board on 
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controversial issues. Credit or blame for policy execution 
rests with the superintendent. 


6 The superintendent of recreation considers it his duty 

continually to improve his ability and his usefulness 
and to develop the competence of his associates in the use 
of leadership techniques. 


“7 The superintendent of recreation keeps the community 
( informed on local recreation affairs. He emphasizes 
friendly and courteous service to the public. He recognizes 
that the chief function of the local government at all times 
is to serve the best interests of all the people on a nonpartisan 


basis. 


The superintendent of recreation, in order to preserve 
his integrity as a professional administrator, resists 
any encroachment on his responsibility for personnel, 
believes he should be free to carry out board policies without 
interference, and deals frankly with the board as a unit 


rather than with its individual members. 


The superintendent of recreation handles all matters 

of personnel on the basis of merit. Fairness and im- 
partiality govern the superintendent of recreation in all mat- 
ters pertaining to appointments, pay adjustments, promo- 
tions, and discipline in the recreation department. 


l The superintendent of recreation curries no favors. 
He handles each problem, without discrimination, on 
. . . . . . 
the basis of principle and justice. 


This is an adaptation of the “City Manager's Code of Ethics” 
adopted by the International City Managers’ Association and is used 
with the permission of the Association. 
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kad IS A BUDGET? It is not the co- 
lossal headache that some may 


term it, but rather it is a plan for financ- 
ing an enterprise over a given period of 
time. Once this plan has been approved 
by an appropriating body, the budget is 
the controlling financial plan for exe- 
cuting a program of operation and of 
service. 

In Arlington, Virginia, the depart- 
ment of recreation and parks uses its 
budget as a work plan, a yardstick, and, 


during budget hearings, as a public re- 
lations device. 

How is this done? 

First, we must consider how Arling- 
ton’s recreation department formulates 
its proposed budget for the coming 
year. Instead of the purely expedient 
base of the expenditures of the past 
year and of the supposed ability of the 
community to pay, Arlington works 
from a long-range plan outlined in a 
formalized six-year program of growth. 

With this fore-knowledge of the 
goals toward which the department is 
moving, recreation executives can make 
intelligent provision for expansion of 
facilities or programs or both. Granted 
that such goals are flexible, they have 
been set and offer definite guideposts 
for budget requests. 

Here, in Arlington, the budget origin- 
ates with the section superv ox who 
prepare their proposals on the bavis of 


Miss ELLEN ANDERSON is information 
director of the Department of Recrea- 
tion in Arlington County, Virginia. 
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the desirable program expansion for 
the given year within the over-all plan, 
and who consult with division heads on 
costs of such programs in terms of per- 
sonnel, equipment, facilities, and other 
items. 

Once the outline of programs and 
costs has been compiled, the division 
heads consult with the recreation di- 
rector and the head of the department’s 
accounting division. Since the recrea- 
tion department has its own accounting 
division, the cost accounting ~- system 
easily enables the director to determine 
the exact cost of any given service, 
broken down into functions. Compared 
with attendance figures, such cost ac- 
counting also furnishes a statistical 
basis for estimating the efficiency and 
economy of specific programs. 

Since every person in each division 
knows the exact amount of his share of 
the proposed budget and exactly what 
this share is expected to provide, he 
may be called into the discussion to 
explain and justify his figures. 

When the department has agreed 
upon its proposed budget for the com- 
ing year, the figures are sent to the 
county manager who, in turn, invites 
the department director and the budget 
officer in to consult with him and with 
the county finanee director. Now, in- 
cluding recommendations from the 
county manager, the budget passes to 
the county board for consideration, and 
is made available in printed form so 
that any interested organization or in- 
dividual may have a copy for study and 
consideration. 

Because many of the citizens are 
vitally interested in recreation prob- 


LET YOUR BUDGET 
HELP YOU PLAN 
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lems and may have excellent ideas of 
their own to offer, they often ask the 
recreation director to visit their organi- 
zations for discussion and explanation. 
Since some of their suggestions have 
been made long before budget time, 
they are often curious to know what 
disposal has been made of their ideas 
as well as to hear the ideas of the de- 
partment itself. 

Eventually, the county board holds a 
public hearing at which groups and in- 
dividuals may express their feelings re- 
garding cuts or additions. ' 

Finally, the county board weighs all 
arguments, agrees upon a definite bud- 
get, and sets the tax rate for the coming 
year. 

Obviously, when the department di- 
rector appears before citizens’ associa- 
tions, PTA’s, and other groups, the rec- 
reation budget plan immediately is 
transformed into an important instru- 
ment of public relations and publicity. 
Instead of speaking merely in terms of 
abstract dollars, the director translates 
figures into such human terms as play- 
ground assistants, picnic tables, sports 
equipment, and telephone service. 
Since, in Arlington, the budget has been 
prepared in terms of meeting commu- 
nity needs within the framework of the 
progressive over-all plan, such interpre- 
tation may be made both effectively and 
explicitly. 

As an example of how this is done, 
let us assume that an influential com- 
munity organization, thinking in terms 
of dollars alone, advocates economy 
and the deletion of $10,000 from the 
recreation budget. In dollars, this 
means only a drop of a cent or two in 
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ix rate. When the recreation di- 

r translates $10,000 into services, 

cut may mean no spring play- 
unds, or no custodial or maintenance 
vice for a park, or no maintenance of 
ill fields. With new understanding of 
he meaning of $10,000 to the recrea- 
the 


favor and 


on program, organization will 


probably recommend the 
umount which was requested in the 
original budget. 

In Arlington, the recreation director 
does not presume to determine what the 
county can afford in recreation services. 
The program of the department is set 
forth in terms of meeting expressed 
needs within the outline of the long- 
range plan, and the director lets the 
community decide for itself whether or 
not it wants to and can take the finan- 
cial responsibility to pay. 

During the operations year, the bud- 
get continues to serve as a public rela- 
tions device—rather a back-handed one, 
in this instance. For example, when an 
irate taxpayer calls in to ask why his 
local park is still undeveloped, why the 
neighborhood playground is unstaffed, 
why there are no adult evening classes 
in a nearby school, he can be referred 
to budget cuts insisted upon by civic 
groups, an especially effective reference 


tion upheld such cuts. 

With the appropriated budget figures 
in his hand, the director notifies his di- 
vision heads of their allotments, and the 
new budget formally becomes the recre- 
ation work plan for the coming year. 
When the program can proceed as plan- 
ned, the year’s work is simple. When 
occasional cuts force curtailment of a 
program, the division head must decide 
how best to handle the cut without un- 
due detriment to future expansion. Most 
important of all, no matter what the 
final appropriation, the entire depart- 
ment must remember the long-range 
goals and guide its program in their 
direction. 

Because the entire staff has partici- 
pated personally in budget planning, 
from start to finish, the department is 
usually highly budget-conscious. This 
desirable state of mind furnishes an in- 
ternal incentive toward economy of 
operations as well as toward whole- 
hearted cooperation with the cost ac- 
countant. 

Through its cost accounting, Arling- 
ton has a clear picture of the financial 
status of all programs at all times, with 
both object and functional breakdowns. 
The operating budget is divided into 
three parts: Administration, Activities, 
and Development and Maintenance. In 
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addition, the department has a separate 
budget for capital outlay, also divided 
into three parts: Labor, Equipment, 
and Materials. Within each division are 
additional breakdowns under personal 
services (staff), contractural services 
(telephone, lights, and so on), supplies 
and materials (fuel, signs, office sup- 
plies, and so on), and equipment (office 
machines, and so on). 

In many instances, even finer break- 
downs result in secondary classifica- 
tions for such specific items as ““waist- 
high grills (12), power mower (1), 
card tables (6), and kiln (1).” 

A brief narrative accompanies each 
section of the budget, giving an abbre- 
viated description of the services fur- 
nished by each division. 

Arlington’s cost accounting system is 
set up in such a way that each division 
head and each supervisor can know ex- 
actly how much his program is costing 
and how rauch remains in his account 
whenever this information is needed. 
In addition, the system gives the appro- 
priating authorities a clear picture of 
the department’s financial situation, of 
the use made of allotted funds, and of 
the soundness and scope of the depart- 
ment’s program within the limits of 
such allotments. 

With an accounting system of this 
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type kept up-to-date every day, estima- 
tion of the amount of money required 
to expand the program each year be- 
comes a relatively simple matter of 
checking files and making easy mathe- 
matical computations 

Therefore, in Arlington, the budget 
is a work plan which sets forth in mon- 


etary terms the exact amount of service 


which can be given the community dur- 
ing the year. Through up-to-date ac- 
counting, the budget becomes a yard- 


stick which shows how much service was 
And the 


budget, through interpretation to the 


given with the funds allotted. 


public, serves as a public relations tool 
which clearly explains how many _serv- 
ices, and which ones, may be bought by 
the community with the year’s appro- 
priations. 


‘Narrative of Main- 


is set up on another 


The following 
tenance Program,” 
special budget form: 

The development and maintenance 
division is responsible for the following 
services: 

Parks: This year we 


parks, a total 101 acres, operating for 


will have five 


a period of at least six months full- 
time. Park custodians keep attendance 
records, accumulate all trash and litter, 
cut grass, trim hedges, clean and service 


five comfort stations daily, and in gen- 








eral keep the parks in order. Additional 
maintenance men make any necessary 
repairs to equipment, distribute fire- 
wood to picnic areas, haul trash to the 
county dump, and clear and grub brush 
in wooded areas. 

Ball Fields: The number of ball fields 
maintained by the department is twenty- 
seven. Maintenance includes dragging, 
grading and dressing up the fields in the 
spring. These operations are continued 
during the summer as needed. A two- 
man crew cuts infield grass, dresses up 
infields, and lines off the fields daily 
during the playing season. 

Playgrounds: The department will 
It is the 


duty of the maintenance forces to keep 


use forty-one playgrounds. 


all county owned playgrounds in good 
condition the year round. School play- 
grounds used by the department are 
maintained while being used. Mainte- 
nance includes cutting grass, cleaning 
up trash and hauling to county dump, 
repairing and distributing playground 
equipment and setting up sandboxes 
and horseshoe pits. 

Grass Areas: Grass on playfields is 
fertilized and top dressed in the spring, 
debris raked off and the grass rolled. 
Grass areas owned by the department 
are mowed regularly during the grow- 
ing season. Playfields owned by others 








but used by the department for play 
areas are mowed during their use by the 
department. There are thirty-two street 
islands on which grass is cut by the 
maintenance forces during the summer. 

Rose Garden: Maintenance forces 
spray, fertilize and prune the rose 
bushes; beds are weeded, grass is cut 
and hedges trimmed periodically as 
needed during the summer. 

Clay Tennis Courts: There are twelve 
clay tennis courts which are maintained 
by the department during the playing 
season. At least seven more clay courts 
will be added in the next year. These 
courts are sprinkled, brushed, rolled 
and lined off daily. 

Recreation Center Building: Cus- 
todial service is maintained in the main 
recreation center all year. Maintenance 
men make any necessary repairs. 

Miscellaneous: The maintenance 
force also barricades streets for sled- 
ding when needed, cuts firewood in the 
winter, makes bulletin boards, sets up 
loud-speaker systems and stages for 
various shows, maintains the county 
nursery, and so on. 

Salaries, wages, and other expenses, 
such as rental of equipment, construc- 
tion materials, and so on required for 
the maintenance of the above facilities 
and a breakdown are also given. 
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The Parking Problem 


part which recreation plays in 
parking problem of large cities is 
-aled by a survey of downtown park- 
conducted by the Cleveland City 
anning This report, 
hich is presented in unusually effective 
raphic form, indicates that of the per- 
ms who use parking areas while they 


Commission. 


re engaged in recreation, 12 per cent 
ark for more than four hours, 44 per 
ent from one to four hours, and 44 per 
cent less than one hour. Of these per- 
sons who use parking areas while they 
are engaged in recreation 40 per cent 
must walk more than 800 feet from the 
parking area, 25 per cent from 400 to 
800 feet, and 35 per cent less than 400 
feet. These distances are greater than 
group of 


are used by any other 


“parkers” except shoppers. 


Survey of Physical Education 
Facilities 


An analysis of the gymnasiums and 
indoor facilities related to the physical 
education programs in 269 schools in 
New York State appeared in the Jan- 
uary, 1953 issue of Scholastic Coach. 
Information was gathered by Joseph A. 
Guerrera of Baldwinsville, New York, 
and was compiled with the help of a 
committee from the Central School 
Principals Association. 

The replies indicated that 68.3 per 
cent of the schools reporting have 
a combination auditorium-gymnasium, 
but 99.94 per cent of the officials report- 
ing a combination stated that they do 
not recommend such an arrangement. 
The fact that 90 per cent of the question- 
naires were filled out by principals 
indicates that the almost unanimous 
sentiment against the combination audi- 
torium-gymnasium represents their atti- 
tudes rather than members of the 
physical education staffs. 

A wide variet in gymnasium sizes is 
reported and the findings indicate that 
the gymnasium floors varied in size 
from 33 feet by 49 feet to 95 feet by 95 
feet. It is of interest that, whereas 71.6 
per cent of the replies indicated that the 
gymnasium was considered adequate 
when completed, only 25 per cent be- 
lieve it is adequate at present. More 
than one-half of the schools were built 
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between 1930 and 1940 and more were 
built before 1930 than since 1940. 

Size is not the only limitation on 
a diversified program, for very few 
schools have additional rooms for in- 
dividual correctives, swimming, or for 
other special activities. 

Another comment, is on the very 
small part which local education au- 
thorities played in determining the 
dimension of the gymnasiums. Practi- 
cally no influence from local school 
staffs or lay groups was reported. 


Unsegregated Use 


According to the 1951 report of the 
department of recreation and parks in 
Baltimore, “In July 1951 the board of 
recreation and parks authorized the un- 
segregated use of all golf courses opera- 
ted by the bureau. This resulted in an 
increase in the number of rounds 
played.” The board also arranged to 
allow Negroes the exclusive use of Fort 


Smallwood Beach ten days a month. 


CCC Budgeting 


The pamphlet entitled Budgeting for 
1953, issued by Community Chests and 
Councils of America, Incorporated, in- 
dicated a large and expanding portion 
of local Chest appropriations for leisure- 
time services. In 1953, recreation, in- 
formal education and group-work serv- 
ices received 40.41 per cent of the total 
appropriations to local agencies in 168 
cities. 39.6 per cent of the income of 
leisure-time agencies receiving funds 
from the Chest or United Fund came 
from these sources. 

Compared with the 1935-39 average, 
the 1953 appropriations to local leisure- 
time agencies from Community Chests 
in 27 cities represented an increase of 
259.1 per cent. This increase is much 
greater than that reported for other 
fields of serviee receiving Chest funds. 
As compared with the 1947-49 average, 


appropriations to local leisure-time 
agencies from Chests in 43 cities repre- 
sented an increase of 31.7 per cent. This 
was a higher percentage than recorded 
for any other type of service except 
“health, other than hospitals,” which 
was 46.7 per cent. Appropriations for 
leisure-time activities apparently are 
leveling off as compared with their strik- 


ing increase the preceding ten years. 


City-School Cooperation 


There are several factors that have 
contributed to the success and the de- 
velopment of the recreation program of 
the Cooper River Park and Playground 
Commission, in North Charleston, 
South Carolina. First and foremost has 
been the close cooperation of the 
Cooper River School District No. 4. The 
two groups are entirely separate, yet by 
mutual agreement the park and play- 
ground commission operates play- 
grounds on school property and has 
spent several thousand dollars in the 
development of them. The school young- 
sters enjoy the facilities during the 
school day, and playground supervisors 
take over in the afternoon and during 
the summer vacation period. There is 
no duplication of playground facilities, 
which results in a saving for the tax 
payers of the community. Mr. A. F. 
Heinsohn, chairman of this commission 
and also of the school commission, is 
greatly interested in the recreational 
development of the area. 

Another factor is the large number of 
Still 
another is a friendly county legislative 
delegation that has approved the bud- 
gets recommended by the commission. 
Without this support in providing the 
funds the program would not be pos- 


enthusiastic volunteer workers. 


sible. County agencies, such as the 
county council through its public works 
and prison farm labor, have assisted the 
commission in developing park and rec- 
reation sites throughout the area. 
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Wyandotte Gets Swimming Pool 





This is a stor 


American way 


manner—at the ballot box 





y of unceasing effort. It got a big push early, when George H. 
Baker, vice president of Employee and Public Relations, and a representative of 
the union, Local 12270, U.M.W., appeared before the city council to voice Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals si 

The pool aroused a civic spirit as few issues had before. And thanks to our 
of doing things, the issue was settled in a free and democratic 


ncere interest and endorsement of the pool. 


Benjamin F. Yack 


Joint operation and 


well-planned publicity 





bring success. 





— niTy of 40,000 people on April 6, 1953, went to 

the polls and voted for a bond issue to build an 
indoor-outdoor swimming pool which would cost $490,000. 
Sixty-seven per cent of the voters approved the proposal 
which required a 60 per cent majority. Wyandotte, Michi- 
gan, located ten miles south of Detroit, is five and three- 
quarters squar es in area, with approximately four miles 


of frontage on the Detroit River. 
The Problem 


Years ago the citizens in the community enjoyed swim- 


ming and fishing in the river which, at that time, was clean 
and free from bacteria. With the advent of industry, how- 
ever, it slowly became contaminated and unsafe for swim- 
ming. Industry was dumping oil and other impurities into 
the water. 


Wyandotte was faced with the need of more swimming 
facilities. Only indoor pool, in the Roosevelt High 
School, was available and that was used by two junior high 
schools and the high school itself. People of the community 
had no place to swim. Therefore, it was necessary for those 
who could not use the school pool to travel up to twenty-five 
miles to inland lakes and other swimming areas. Many of 
the places they chose for swimming were far from ideal, and 


added to the natural hazards of open lakes and deep pools 


Mr. YAck is superinténdent of recreation in Wyandotte. 
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was the ever present traffic hazard and the inconvenience 
and expense of traveling to and from these places. 

For years, Wyandotte has dreamed of a municipally 
owned swimming pool. A pool within our own boundaries, 
where our children could enjoy the most invigorating and 
healthful recreation possible; where we know they are safe 
and under proper supervision; where those unable to swim 
would be taught by competent instructors; and where alert 
life guards would be constantly on duty. 


A Proposed Solution 

The board of education of the city contemplated building 
a junior high school in the same area as the proposed indoor- 
outdoor swimming pool. So the board of education, the 
mayor and council, and the recreation commission met; and 
a solution was arrived at whereby the city of Wyandotte 
would place on the ballot, in the April 6, 1953 election, a 
proposal for a bond issue of $490,000 to build an indoor- 
outdoor pool connecting with the new junior high school- 
the board of education to use the pool during school hours 
and the city to use the pool after school hours and on non- 
school days for city recreation programs. 

The clergy, business, industry, service clubs, women’s or- 
ganizations, labor unions, veterans’ organizations and stu- 
dents from various schools>were brought in to form a citi- 
zens’ committee for a municipal swimming pool. The 
Wyandotte News Herald led the campaign, and some thirty 
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ations endorsed the pool. A merchant donated three 
y-five dollar government bonds as prizes for essays by 
lents of the three high schools on “Why Wyandotte Needs 
swimming Pool.” A movie in color was taken of the Gen- 
| Patton Pool in the city of Detroit. This was shown along 
ith talks to PTA groups, service clubs, veterans’ groups, 
student groups and so forth. A brochure was sent to 11,000 
omes, covering the problem and the proposed solution, 
bearing the endorsement of the swimming pool committee. 
[t was also shown in the brochure whereby, on a joint opera- 
tion of the board of education and the city of Wyandotte, it 
would save $230,000 for the taxpayers of the city as com- 
pared with the cost of two independent pools. Men and women 
on the committee went into the fifteen schools with cards 
for the youngsters to take home to their parents reminding 
them to vote yes on the swimming pool issue in the April 6 
election. The Saturday before the election they painted signs 
on merchants windows, with the permission of the merch- 
ants, asking the people to vote yes on the swimming pool 
bond issue. Several merchants and professional sign paint- 
ers created interesting pictures depicting the need for a 
swimming pool in Wyandotte. Parents had pictures taken 
of their children holding signs pleading for a swimming pool. 
Youngsters made up signs and distributed them around the 
neighborhood. Students were out ringing door bells and in- 
terested parents used the telephone on election day to re- 
mind the people to vote. The result of the drive showed 
practically two to one for the pool. 
So, after twenty-five years, the dream came true for a 
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municipally owned swimming pool in the city of Wyandotte. 
The pool will be seventy-five by forty-two feet and enclosed 
by giant glass doors which will open on broad sun decks in 
the summer, thus providing the features of an outdoor pool. 
Sixty per cent of the pool will be designated for shallow 
water swimming and forty per cent for deep water swimming 
and diving use. Water will be maintained at a constant tem- 
perature during the winter and chemically treated and filter- 
ed for purification at all times. The structure enclosing the 
pool will provide a gallery for spectators and other facilities 
necessary for the operation of the pool. The city owns the 
thirty-two-acre tract on which the pool is to be built, so no 
condemnation or demolition of buildings will be involved. 
The recreation department evisions complete facilities for 
baseball, softball, football, ice skating, wading pool, an out- 
door shell, picnic ground, and ample parking space. 

The main reasons for passage of this bond issue were: 
(1) Too many teen-agers were leaving our community to go 
elsewhere to swim. (2) The taxpayers were saved a sizeable 
sum by a joint effort between the board of education and the 
city. (3) The intensive campaign waged by a great many 
groups and individuals who were confident that an indoor- 
outdoor swimming pool, available to public and parochial 
school children and adults the year around, would be a valu- 
able asset to the community, and make Wyandotte a better 
place to live and work and play. 

The people of Wyandotte are just like those in any other 
community. They realize that, “It costs less to build healthy 
minds and bodies than to have to rebuild them!” 
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Just Published! 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR RECREATION 
WORKERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


RECREATION 


in the 
AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


By HOWARD G. DANFORD 





Here is the most complete coverage ever prepared 
of the field of American public recreation, espe- 
cially the aspects dealing with practical opera- 
tional problems of organization and administra- 
tion. The author has had broad experience both 
as a city recreation director and as a college 
teacher of the subject. Basing his approach here 
on the needs of an urbanized and industrialized 
democracy, he discusses the problems involved 
in operating playgrounds, community centers, and 
municipal athletics, with a full consideration of 
safety in recreation and liability for accidents. 
A stimulating, practical book for all recreation 
workers. 


464 pages $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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at the 


1953 National Recreation Congress 


The general problems related to rec- 
reation personnel rec eived considerable 
attention in Philadelphia at the 1953 
The 


become 


National Recreation Congress. 


membership at large should 
familiar with four phases of the pex- 
sonnel problem that evolved as high- 
lights of the week 
Placement Service. The activities oc- 
curring in placement services perhaps 
inaugurated a new era in the field of 
recreation. The dirth of qualified rec- 
reation leaders to fill available positions 
appeared more acute than ever before. 
This condition kept the representatives 
of various recreation agencies busy in- 
terviewing potential candidates as well 
as encouraging others to help in the 
total recruitment program. The follow- 
ing few examples show the extent of the 
services provided: 
1. Mr. Sutherland 
the National 
spent endless hours each day interview- 


und Mr. Jensen of 
Recreation Association 
ing candidates in an attempt not only 
to develop comprehensive personnel 
records but also to match personal qual- 
ifications against the demands of vari- 
ous job openings 

2. The United States Air Force sought 
to fill various openings. 

3. The United 


Services endeavored to recruit a large 


States Army Special 
number for overseas and stateside va- 
cancies for club and program directors, 
Dr. HutcuHinson, professor of recre- 
ation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is the 
National Advisory Committee on Re- 


vice-chairman of 


cruitment, Training and Placement. 


VA 


craft specialists and librarians. Many 
new jobs have been created recently in 
the European theater. 

4. The Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, Girl Scouts of America and 
the Campfire Girls representatives 
sought candidates to fill many positions 
in their respective organizations. 

5. An opportunity to fill out forms for 
the national roster of recreation per- 
sonnel was made available. 

6. A “Job Mart” afforded agencies an 
opportunity to place their job oppor- 
tunities in an open file available to all 
who attended. On the other hand those 
who sought positions also placed their 
qualifications in the open files. This 
process not only opened the door for 
a better exchange of placement informa- 
tion but also tended to eliminate many 
unnecessary interviews. 

This total placement effort raises two 
vital issues. First, the need for intense 
recruitment and eventual placement is 
a most serious factor which faces the 
profession nationwide. Second, the role 
which colleges, universities and other 
preparation institutions play, both in 
the education of new recreation leaders 
and the re-education of those now em- 
ployed, may determine to a large ex- 
tent the gains which the total recreation 
movement makes in the immediate de- 


cade ahead. 


Personnel Sessions. Three major ses- 
sions dealing directly with personnel 
combined to help make the 1953 Con- 
gress a success. 

l. “College Training — Student Field 
Work.” A program, ably chaired by 
Walter E. Hager, president of Wilson 


Teachers College, dealt with the many 
issues involved in field work in which 
college recreation students now actively 
participate. 

2. “Personnel — People, Performance, 
Potential.” Dr. Paul F. Douglass and 
his discussion leaders conducted an in- 
teresting and rapid-fire discussion. The 
boundless opportunities of recreation 
leaders to make rich contributions to 
society, were continually emphasized. 
3. “In-service Training—New Methods 
and Materials.” The developments re- 
cently initiated in planning for im- 
proved ways of providing in-service 
training were outlined and discussed by 
the chairman, Garrett Eppley, of the 
Department Indiana 
University, and his discussion leaders. 
The joint effort of the park and recrea- 
tion people was a feature of this im- 


of Recreation, 


portant session. 


Personnel Projects — At the Tuesday 
morning general session Paul Douglass 
introduced the members of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Recrea- 
tion Association Advisory Committee 
on Recruitment, Training and Place- 
ment of Recreation Personnel. Each 
member briefly reviewed the progress 
his subcommittee made in the past year. 
The personnel problems being attacked 
by the sub-committees proved wide and 
varied and of interest to all engaged in 
the profession. With the assistance of 
the committee, the National Recreation 
Association has accomplished the fol- 
lowing: 

1. A recreation student inventory. 

2. A workshop for the In-service Train 


ing Committee. 
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bution of fifteen thousand 
f the association’s recruiting 


t, Recreation—a New Profession 
Changing World. 
\ plan for a national! survey of rec- 
ion personnel is now under consid- 
ion. 
\ letter of welcome, sent by Mr. 
ndergast, to each of 350 students 
eiving college degrees as recreation 
}ors. 
Exhibits, at the Congress, of recre- 
ion-education information. 
Three major Congress sessions deal- 
ing with personnel. 
{ proposed salary study for 1954. 
9. Fourteen articles, related to person- 
nel, appearing in RECREATION. 
10. A plan, now being set up, for pub- 
lishing of graduate theses on recreation. 
11. The publishing of a student aid for 
college recreation majors. 
Recruitment, Training and Place- 
ment Luncheon—The members of the 


National Advisory Committee on Re- 


cruitment, Training and Placement en- 
joyed a combination luncheon-business 
meeting. All members who attended 
were the invited guests of Paul Doug- 
lass, chairman of the National Advis- 
ary Committee. The meeting included a 
discussion of many problems relating to 
personnel which have confronted the 
National Advisory Committee in the 
past year. Other related topics also re- 
ceived attention; and the committee ap- 
proved the “In-service Training” re- 
port. This will result in the immediate 
publication of the document, which 
should prove of great interest to both 
recreation and park personnel. 

It was the consensus of committee 
opinion that all further action by the 
sub-committees should be the result of 
cooperative action, if possible, with all 
other groups and agencies that have 
mutual interests in the problems of per- 
sonnel. This approach will insure not 
only a better solution to the problems 
but also a wider acceptance of the 
results. 

In addition to the above, the other 





sub-committees made progress reports; 
the feasibility of a national personnel 
survey was discussed and the proposal, 
presented by Paul Douglass, was en- 
dorsed by the committee. New busi- 
ness was presented by Mr. Sutherland. 
The able leadership of Paul Douglass 
resulted in a stimulating, interesting 
and compact meeting. 

In conclusion, it seems apparent that 
the various personnel problems have 
become of prime importance to the rec- 
reation profession. It is generally 
agreed that progress in the immediate 
years ahead and in the distant future 
depends upon the degree to which these 
problems are resolved. The importance 
of good recreation leadership and com- 
petent personnel on all levels cannot be 
overlooked because the profession can 
progress only in relation to the people 
actively engaged in it. 

It is sincerely hoped that much more 
progress will be made by the time of 
the Congress in 1954 at St. Louis. At 
that time, this large area of concern will 
once more be re-evaluated. 





RECREATION POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


At Home... 


Patient Programs Supervisors II are 
needed in Minnesota. The positions re- 
quire personnel who can act in an ad- 
visory capacity in the organization, 
development and administration of a 
state-wide patient activities program of 
occupational, recreational, and related 
therapies. Responsibility includes re- 
view and approval of the non-medical 
therapy programs at the individual hos- 
pitals for compliance with standards 
and policies and for the adequacy of 
the results produced. 

Desired background includes con- 
siderable experience in occupational or 
recreational therapy in a recognized 
program, at least one year of which 
shall have been in an administrative 
capacity, plus either (1) graduation 
from a scheol of occupational therapy 
and nine months’ internship in clinical 
occupational therapy, or (2) gradua- 
tiontion from a recognized college or 
university with a major in recreational 
training plus one year of graduate train- 
ing in the same field. Salary range is 
$5916-$6636 per year. 

Application blanks and complete in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
Minnesota Civil Service Department, 
State Office Building, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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. . . And Abroad 


The American National Red Cross 
has issued a call for a limited number 
of qualified young women for club- 
mobile work in the Far East. 

Clubmobile girls will carry on a 
diversified recreation program. Appli- 
cants must be between 23-30 years of 
age, have a college background, special 
aptitude for group recreation in such 
fields as music, dramatics, art and so 
on. (Supervisory personnel will be 
selected from experienced Red Cross 
staff.) Salaries begin at approximately 
$230 monthly according to the back- 
ground and experience of the applicant. 
Travel and maintenance while over- 
seas are furnished. Additional informa- 
tion may be obtained from Personnel 
Service, American National Red Cross, 
18th and D Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton 13, D.C. 

* 


The Army is seeking qualified young 
women to serve as civilian recreation 
workers in enlisted men’s service clubs 
in Germany and France. Immediate 
vacancies exist for Assistant Service 
Club Directors, GS-5 (entrance salary 
—$3,410). Young women who are 
single, college graduates between 24 and 
35 years of age, with recreation leader- 
ship background, or who have partici- 


pated in a broad variety of recreational 
activities may qualify for appointment 
to these jobs. 

The need is urgent. For additional 
information write Mrs. Marjorie Tibbs 
Special Services Recruitment Section, 
OAD, Office of Civilian Personnel, Old 
Post Office Building, Washington 25, 
D. C., or Recreation Personnel Service, 
National Recreation Association. 


* 

The Air Force has a number of 
vacancies in the Far East Air Force 
Service Club Program for Club Direc- 
tors ($5,060 per year), Program Direc- 
tors ($3,410 per year), and Recreation 
Assistants ($3,175 per year). Age: 24- 
40 years. Duties include operation of 
Service Clubs and direction of recrea- 
tional activities for airmen in Japan, 
Korea, Okinawa, Guam and the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Apply at the nearest Air Force Base 
or forward a Standard Form 57 (avail- 
able at any U. S. Post Office) to Over- 
seas Employment Coordination Office, 
Director of Civilian Personnel, Head- 
quarters USAF, Wright Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. For addi- 
tional information, write Command 
Service Club Director, Headquarters 
FEAF, APO 925, c/o Postmaster, San 


Francisco, California. 
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ARS Officers 


The American Recreation Society 
officers for the coming year are: Presi- 
dent—James S. Stevens, Jr., North 


Carolina Recreation Commission, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina; Ist Vice-Presi- 
dent—Sterling S. Winans, California 
Sacramento, 
Vice-President—Mrs. 


Superintendent of 


Commission. 
California; 2nd 
Verna Rensvold. 


Recreation 


Public Recreation, Kansas City Mis- 
souri; Secretary—Miss Pat Abernethy, 
U. S. Army Special Services Division, 
Washington, D. C.; Treasurer—Harry 
C. English, Recreation Department, 


Washington, D. C 


Citations 


In September the ARS also presented 
to the following persons citations for 


outstanding service 


Mrs. Rollin 


for many years of volunteer work as 


Brown, in recognition 


member and past president of the Los 
Angeles Board of Recreation and Park 
of the 
Coliseum Commission, chairman of the 
Board of the Metropolitan Welfare Fed- 
eration, president of the California 
State 
president of the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and Ist Vice- 
President of the National Congress of 
Mrs. 


named 


Commissioners, and Memorial 


Recreation Commission, past 


and Teachers. Brown, 
this 


Angeles Mother « 


Parents 


earlier year was Los 
f the Year (see People 


and Events, June 1953) 


Loyd B. Hathaway, for having served 
the community of Winston-Salem. 
North Carolina, for over thirty years as 
director of health and physical educa- 
tion. In 1934, when the department 
was organized, he was appointed super- 
intendent of recreation. Mr. Hathaway 
is well-known in his community, and 
throughout the country, for his dilig- 
ence, integrity and broad knowledge 
of the field of recreation. 
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Walter Roy, another thirty-year man 
and director of recreation of the Chi- 
cago Park District, has broadened and 
developed the concept of recreation in 
that metropolitan area so that leisure- 
time activities have been made avail- 
able to people of all ages. Mr. Roy has 
participated widely in state and na- 
tional organizattons and his progressive 
thinking, along with the ability to com- 
municate his ideas, has influenced rec- 
reation people everywhere. 


Recognition 

* An unofficial, but equally valid, 
citation was proffered in the Milwaukee 
Bay View Observer to the Department 
of Municipal Recreation and particu- 
larly to Miss Webster, director of Lewis 
Field and Beulah Brinton Social Center, 
and her associates. The open letter ap- 
peared in the newspaper in September 
and was signed by “The Norton 
Family.” It stated the family’s gratitude 
for the department’s “clubs and hun- 
dreds of activities that have kept our 
children without an idle day, and how 
can too much praise be given to any 
individual, group, organization or city 
which offers full and happy days to its 
youngsters and citizens.” 

* Another unofficial acknowledgement 
was recently given in the East Orange 
Record to Miss Frances H. Haire, 
superintendent of recreation in East 
Orange, New Jersey. Miss Haire was 
named head of the recreation depart- 
ment in 1925 and, since then, has built 
a recreation system that well may serve 
as’ a “model for many large com- 
munities throughout the country.” 

* Staton R. Curtis, director of recrea- 
tion in Brunswick, Maine, has been 
named “the outstanding young man 
of the year” by the Brunswick Junior 
Chamber Mr. Curtis 
secured his master’s degree in recrea- 
tion from Springfield College in 1947. 
He has received this laudatory award 


of Commerce. 


from the Jaycees for his contribution 
to the expanded recreation program of 
the Maine community. 


* The Weiser American, a weekly ai 
Weiser, Idaho, ran an editorial recently 
praising the work of recreation director 
‘Red Halpern, his staff and the members 
of the city recreation commission. The 
recreation program got a vote of ap. 
proval from the Chamber of Commerce, 
Lions and Kiwanis clubs. The news. 
paper article reported that “. . . What 
the civic club members said by their 
endorsement was to the effect that the 
money it cost was worth it . . . and the 
endorsement was an expression of hope 
that it would continue.” 


Regional Conference 


The Second Southern Regional Con- 
ference on recreation for the aging is 
to be held at the University of North 
Carolina April 4-7, 1954. Authorities 
in the geriatrics and recreation fields 
will be present at the conference, which 
will be set up on a workshop basis. For 
details write to Harold D. Meyer, Box 
1139, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

The conference on hospital recrea- 
tion will take place at Chapel Hill the 
first week of April 1955. 


In Memorium 


R. D. Evans, superintendent of rec- 
reation in Fort Worth, Texas, died 
October 15 from a heart attack. Al- 
though he had been in poor health since 
last Christmas, at which time he was 
in an automobile accident, his death 
came as a shock to family and friends. 
city officials and community. 

Mr. Evans, a native of Brownwood, 
Texas, graduated from Howard-Payne 
College and in 1922 went to Fort Worth 
where, after two years, he became su- 
perintendent of recreation. He was 
responsible for such features as free 
dancing and sports instruction, lighted 
recreation areas, organized and super- 
vised activities. He started many 
athletic programs in Texas. 

Mr. Evans was a generous contri- 
butor to district conferences in the 
Southwest and he worked closely with 
the National Recreation Association for 
many years. We shall all miss R. D. 
Evans and we extend our sympathies 
to his family and to his associates. 
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Pian NOW for the 


1954 Reerceation Congress 


[he National Recreation Congress is a valuable con- 

rence for anyone interested in recreation. Every recrea- 

n program, public or private, should be represented—by 

oard members as well as by professional workers. How 
1any hundred more board and staff workers could have 
ttended the Philadelphia Congress if adequate plans had 
been made in time? 

If planning starts early enough—before budgets are 
adopted—and if there is enough conviction that the Con- 
gress is a valuable conference, it should be possible to over- 
come most obstacles to attending the St. Louis Recreation 
Congress, September 27-October 1, 1954. 

Many Congress delegates make formal reports on their 
return home. One such report, dated October 5 this year, 
contains such important testimony on the value of the 
Congress that we want to share it widely in hope that 
even more communities and agencies can be represented 
at St. Louis than were represented, by more than 1,500 
Philadelphia. 

First of all, the report was made immediately following 
the Congress to members of the city council, members of the 
park and recreation board, and to the city manager. In 
the four-and-a-half-page report this community recreation 
executive listed seventeen specific ideas which he had gar- 
nered at the Congress, and which he intended to do some- 
thing about. And finally, he listed several other reasons 
why it had been worthwhile for the city to be represented 


delegates, at 


at the Congress. 

“When I mingled with the delegates of that great national 
conference | quickly realized that I was with the best. 
This association was a challenge and an inspiration.” 

He outlined briefly the range of topics discussed, the 
speakers who addressed the general sessions, and em- 
phasized the magnitude of the plans Philadelphia is execut- 
ing in the field of recreation as given by Mayor Clark in 
his opening address. 

He quoted Di. Sockman, “The most dangerous age of 
life is not youth and it is not man’s later years, but it is 
We must provide playgrounds for children 
but, even more, we should be 


the middle age. 
and activities for the aged; 
concerned about the middle-aged.” 

He spent some time on the general session Planning for 
Recreation in the Modern City since his city is “knee-deep” 
in planning, as are many cities. 

He referred to Bob Crawford’s speech at the close of 
the Congress when Philadelphia’s deputy commissioner and 
superintendent of recreation . . . “made a profound state- 
ment about the significance of the recreation congress from 


Mr. T. E. Rivers is assistant executive director of the NRA, 
and the secretary of the National Recreation Congress. 
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T. E. Rivers 


the point of view of community recreation executives. He 
stated that it was impossible for any (recreation) depart- 
ment to live in a vacuum and to receive no outside ideas 
or inspiration, and I sincerely hope that it will result in a 
better recreation system in the city of 7 

Among the seventeen specific ideas he took home, wad 
told about, were a four-day workshop for recreation leaders, 
per capita costs for playground operation, purposes and ob- 
jectives for the recteation program, uniforms and emblems 
for playground workers, a small zoo as part of the nature 
program, staff meetings with representatives of the press to 
develop awareness of what is news, several ideas lumped 
under the heading of in-service training, developing TV 
programs in the several activity fields, several swimming 
pool ideas, training for maintenance staff including school 
custodians, steel bars instead of chains on swings, and 
three new ideas from exhibitors at the Congress. 

This one city got real help because it sent a wide-awake 
delegate to the Philadelphia Recreation Congress. 

It is not too soon for you and your department or agency 
to begin planning to be represented at St: Louis. If we 
can help with your planning, let us know. 


What they said about the Cougress . . 


* « « “I’m thoroughly convinced that the National Recreation 
Congress is performing a valuable service.” —-Board Member 
+++ “To me, it was an inspiring and informative meeting 
in its entirety. Comments of men and women who are 
veterans of such meetings indicate this was the best Congress 
to date.” —Recreation Executive 

+++ “TI found this Congress very stimulating and highly 
The multitude of section meetings covered 


inspirational. 
The general ses- 


a limitless variety of recreation subjects. 
sions were outstanding.” —Supervisor 

+++ “Tl would like to say .. . that I was pleasantly surprised 
at how much I was able to derive from the Recreation Con- 
gress, which, incidentally, was my first. It has been my 
experience that too often mass meetings such as this indulge 
in generalizations and offer very little that is new or 
practical. This was not the case at the Philadelphia Con- 


—Hospital Worker 


gress.” 
+++ “This is the first opportunity I have had to write and 
tell you how much I enjoyed the Congress. You . . . are to 
be congratulated for the informative, inspirational and 
smooth-running Congress.”—National Private Agency Rep- 
resentative 

«++ “All who had anything to do with the arrangements 
should feel that it was a job well done, Personally, | feel 
that I, as a delegate, was more than repaid for the time, 
money and effort to be there.”—From Canada 


+++ “I think the Congress this year was one of the best. 

The general sessions were headliners, and I liked the 

variety of problems represented in the discussion groups.” 
A Professor 
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Magnifying Glass 

A self-focusing glass that magnifies 
material to double size, the J. B. Sebrell 
2X Magnifier Glass is rectangular in 
shape, made of transparent plastic in 
varying lengths. This inexpensive prod- 
uct is ideal for map and blueprint read- 





ing, craftwork, stamp collecting, and 
so on. J. B. Sebrell Corporation, 300 
South Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles 


13, California. 


Christmas Decorating Ribbon 


The inexpensive Make-A-Chain 
Trim-A-Tree Kit contains five colored 
ribbons and an instruction folder for 
making all sorts of pretty ribbon orna- 
ments and chains with a twist of the 
wrist. No paste or glue is needed as 
this satintone Ribbonette 
itself when moistened. Tie-Tie Products 
(Chicago Printed String Company) 
2300 Logan Boulevard, Chicago 47, 
Illinois. 


adheres to 


Greeting Cards in Braille 


Wrightson Christopher, general man- 
ager of Rust Craft, collects Christmas 
legends, uses religious and folktale 
“symbols of happiness” on Christmas 
greeting cards. He has also created 
cards that the blind can 
long time a tentative plan, these cards 
have become a reality this year, as 
Rust Craft issues the first nationally 
distributed greeting cards in Braille. 
Rust Craft Publishers, 1000 W ashing- 
ton Street. Boston 18. Massachusetts. 


Leathercraft Kit 


A new item in the field of hobby- 
craft is Fiebing’s Dyeing and Refinish- 
ing Kit created for the leather crafts- 
man. The kit contains nine basic leather 


“see.” For a 


4S 





preparations and daubers for the appli- 
cation of richly distinctive colors and 
finishes for handcrafted leather prod- 
ucts. Included in each kit is a special 
sixteen-page two-color manual, “How 
to Dye and Refinish Leather.” Fiebing 
Chemical Company, 514 South 2nd 
Street, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 


Craftool Catalog 


A comprehensive catalog on ceramic 
equipment and tools for craftshops, the 
new Craftool Catalog No. 54 is now 
available without charge to ReEcREA- 
TION readers. Craftools, Inc., 401 
Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


Plastic Ski 


A new plastic ski is a feature of the 
1954 Bancroft ski line. Greater strength 





and self-lubrication are advantages of 
the black micarta plastic, a Westing- 
house development, used on both top 
and bottom of a laminated hickory 
core. Mr. S. M. Doak, Bancroft Racket 
Company, 33 Bayley Street, Pawtucket, 


Rhode Island. 
Masonry Leak Stopper 


Flextite, a chemical in liquid form, 
is used with cement and cement mor- 
tars for stopping direct leaks against 
hydrostatic pressure, and for water- 
proofing porous walls to eliminate 
water-seepage effectively and quickly 
in concrete, masonry or brick. Flex- 
rock Company, 3607 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


Fire Retardant Paint 


Fyr-Kote, a developed 


recently 


When writing to these manufacturers please mention RECREATION. 





decorative, durable, washable flat wall 
paint is claimed to contain a mass of 


minute “built in” fire extinguishers 
which, when exposed to flame, pour 
out carbon dioxide and calcium 
chloride to smother the fire and retard 
the spread of flame right on the surface. 
Fyre-Kote Company, A Division of 
Morris Paint & Varnish Company, 27th 
and Douglas, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Junior Trampoline 


The Nissen Junior Trampoline is 
designed for the fundamental skills of 
trampolining for children up to twelve 
years of age. Though much smaller than 
the standard size, it is sturdily con- 
structed and can accommodate adult 
weights. Nissen Trampoline Company, 
200 A Avenue N.W., Cedar Rapids. 


Iowa. 
Steel Chain Nets 


Steel chain basketball nets, compara- 
tively new on the market, are guaran- 
teed for three years against shrinkage, 
stretching, breakage, unravelling, tang!- 
ing, ripping or cutting. They are made 
to regulation size for both “no tie” and 
plain hoops, can be easily installed, and 
look just like the cloth nets. Jayfro 
Athletic Supply Company, P. O. Box 


1065, New London, Connecticut. 


Portable Basketball Backstop 


The Wells Portable Basketball Back- 
stop, BR24-P, with extended goal, pro- 
vides a much needed accessory in “lim- 
ited use” gym and auditorium space for 





additional recreation areas. Supplied 
with either plywood or steel fan-shape 
backboard and regulation tieless goal. 
Wells All-Steel Products, P. O. Box 
192, Dept. R, North Hollywood, Cali- 


fornia. 
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News Briefs 


The fourth summer Recreation 
Workshop was concluded at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado this summer with the 
largest enrollment to date. Dr. Harold 
Meyer of North Carolina University; 
Gerald Burns, formerly executive direc- 
tor of the American Camping Associa- 
tion, and Mildred Scanlon, NRA 
specialist, constituted the faculty. 


e@ Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, held its second annual 
hockey camp on its own fields during 
the week of September 14 to 19, with 
Miss Ethel Grant, an English woman 
from the Bryn Mawr faculty, as hockey 
coach. Players met on the field at nine 
each morning for one period of stick 
work and technique, followed by an 
hour of tactics and finishing with an 
hour of games between class teams. 
Games between teams made up of 
players with nearly equal abilities were 
played every afternoon between two 
and five. Evening sessions consisted of 
lectures and hockey films from the U. S. 
Field Hockey Association. 


@ Graduate student Raymond Gerald 
Murphy, the smiling Irishman of 
Springfield College, who has _ been 
awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor by President Eisenhower, is a 
serious college student who won distinc- 
tion on the Korean battlefield as a 
second lieutenant in the Marine Corps. 
Murphy selected Springfield College for 
his graduate study because of its unique 
training program in_ rehabilitation. 
After he receives his master’s degree, 
he expects to devote his life to working 
in veterans’ hospitals, using his newly 
acquired skills in helping veterans re- 
turn to normal and healthy lives 
through physical and _ recreational 
therapy. 


The intramural activities program 
for students at Los Angeles State Col- 
lege for Fall °53, has been conducted 
under the leadership of recreation 
majors, with volunteers from the phy- 
sical education and health groups 
aiding in the conduct of the program. 

Along with the semester program of 
various sports within the college, 
several inter-collegiate events have been 
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set up by a new group known as the 
Southern California Senior Collegiate 
Intra-murals Recreation Association, 
organized to promote friendly college 
competition of the varsity and organ- 
ized sports level, between and among 
the various intramural groups of the 
different colleges involved. 


@ A master’s degree in Recreation 
Education is being planned to go into 
effect in the near future, at State Col- 
lege in Los Angeles. 


Indiana Recreation Societies 


The Graduate Recreation Society of 
Indiana University has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the current year: 
president, Betty Van der Smissen, 
Marion, South Dakota; vice-president, 
John Hug, Davenport, lowa; secretary, 
Norma Jean Loveland, Terre Haute, 
Indiana; treasurer, Michael Kiely, San 
Mateo, California. 

The Undergraduate Recreation So- 
ciety has elected as president, Barbara 
Walker, Washington, D. C.; vice-presi- 
dent, Kenneth Badertscher, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana; secretary, Barbara 
Patterson, Highland Park, Illinois; his- 
torian, Kathryne Strauser, Bloomfield, 
Indiana. 

The major project of the graduate 
recreation society is the sponsorship of 
the Audubon Screen Tours. Projects of 
both societies include development 
projects on the Bradford Woods Camp- 
ing, Outdoor Education, and Recrea- 
tion Area—a 2,200 acre wooded traet 
operated by the department of recrea- 
tion—and leadership projects on the 
campus, local community and nearby 
communities in the state. 


High School Sports Night 


An interesting high school sports 
night was conducted by recreation stu- 
dents from the University of California, 
last spring. This project was the result 
of coordinated activities by several 
community groups and the university 
and reached beyond recreation major 
students to include the entire Student 
Association of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation. The event, super- 
vised by faculty, included planned 
activities—swimming, volleyball, table 
tennis, folk dancing, social dancing and 


recreation profession. 


stunts—in the physical education build- 
ing at UCLA. It was a huge success 
and has brought community pressure 
from other schools for similar events 
during the year. The community is at- 
tempting this as a means of controlling 
youth activities during vacation periods 
and to do a more adequate job of plan- 
ning for their needs and interests. The 
experience which students at the uni- 
versity derive from this provides 
another opportunity for developing the 
leadership so vitally needed in the 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you are planning to move, 
notify us at least thirty days be- 
fore the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect, if pos- 
sible, 
magazines without interruption. 
Send both your old and new ad- 
dresses by letter, card or post 
office form 22S to: 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 

RECREATION MAGAZINE 
315 FourtH AVENUE 
New York 10, N. Y. 

The post office will not forward 
copies unless you provide extra 
postage. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent. 


in order to receive your 
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120 PAGES... Complete 
Craft Supplies, Tools, De- 
signs, Instruction Books 
from America’s Most Com- 

plete Stock. Includes 
Leather Craft, Glove Mak- 

ing, Lamp Shades, Metal 2 
Tooling, Cork Craft,Latest — 

Textile Paints, Shell Craft, Basketry, ‘Glass 
Etching, Raffia, Rubber Molds, Fascinating 
New Picture Craft and Many Others. 

Send For Your FREE Copy NOW. 


GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES 
5626-2 Telegraph Ave. © Oakland 9, Calif. 
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Listening and Viewing 


Television 


@ It was decided in the television meet- 
ing at the 35th National Recreation 


Congress that community recreation 
departments should first decide upon 
their goals and whom they are trying 
to reach before planning programs for 
presentation on TY. In Philadelphia, 
for instance, the department of educa- 
tion cooperates with the bureau of 


recreation to provide a program with 

the following objectives: 

1. To interpret the recreation program 
to the community 


2. To increase family recreation in the 
home. 

3. To increase participation in the 
local program 
Local “live” TV recreation presenta- 


tions can be supplemented with motion 
picture films, camera snaps and slides, 
used in news broadcasts, breaks and 
other spots. Recreation directors should 
seek technical advice from TV studio 
advisors. A TV channel in Los Angeles 
held a ten-day training course for com- 
munity organizations. 


Suggested published material that 
will help local recreation departments 
in the use of TV: 

TV—A New Community Resource, 


Wells Publishing Leonia, 
New Jersey. $1.00. 

A New Vision for Na- 
tional Citizens Committee for Educa- 
tional TV, Ring Building. Washington 


6, D.C. 

Booklets and other information, Joint 
Committee on Educational TV, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A more complete account of this 
meeting will appear in the Congress 
Proceedings. Order from NRA. $2.25. 


{ ompany, 


Television, 


@ Over two thousand applications have 
been made to the FCC for television 
stations. Largest TV network now has 
only thirty-eight stations. Immediate 
developments in TV will probably see 
many independent stations using kine- 
scope and local program material. Op- 
portunities for promotion of 
munity recreation locally seem to be 
enormous. The National Recreation 
Association will shortly start a survey 
of local TV programs featuring com- 
munity recreation activities. 
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Records 
@ The Michael Herman Folk Dance 


Series is listed, with recent additions, 
in a new leaflet released by Folk Dancer 
Records, 108 West 16th Street, New 
York 11, N. Y. These records, with 
music played by native musicians, carry 
instructions for the dances on the al- 
bum covers. We note, by the way, that 
included is a collection of Israeli and 
Jewish Dances, in Album FD 28, list 
price $5.60. (See “Israel Dances in 
America,” by Therese Meyers, in the 
June 1953 issue of RECREATION.) 


@ Music for Rhythms and Dance. An 
album of three ten-inch break-resistant 
records, this contains thirteen short 
pieces, recorded with piano at 78 rpm, 
at list price of $10.00. It is Album No. 
4 in the “Freda Miller Records” series, 
and offers, for the teacher or leader 
with no special training, tuneful music 
for use with children—pre-school, ele- 
mentary, and junior high. An accom- 
panying four-page manual of sugges- 
tions indicates a variety of specific uses 
for the music. Three previously issued 
albums are primarily for use with high 
school and college students. Address: 
Freda D. Miller, 8 Tudor City Place, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Films, Filmstrips, Slides 


@ Silent Night: Story of the Christmas 
Carol (11% reels, sound, color [$125] 
or B & W [$62.50] is one of six new 
films announced by Coronet Films, 
62 E. South Water Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. Filmed in Austria, it presents 
the history of the most famous of all 
Christmas carols. We see how a poem 
first composed by a priest reflecting on 
the beauty of the Christmas season, and 
later set to music by the village school- 
master, traveled from the small remote 
villages of the Alps throughout Europe, 
and finally to America to become a 
traditional Christmas song. For chil- 
dren of intermediate and junior high 
ages. 


e@ Safety in the Playground. A 35mm 
silent slide film in color, twenty-eight 
frames. Revised, 1951, shows the safe 
use of swings, slides, jungle gyms, wad- 
ing pools, baseballs and bats on dif- 
ferent areas of the playground, and the 
responsibility of each child for the 
safety of others as well as cooperation 





and the sharing of playground equip. 
ment. Write Curriculum Full-Color 
Filmstrips, Educational Projections, 
Incorporated, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


@ Color slides of famous paintings. 
For the first time in history, full-color 
Kodachrome slides have been made 
of paintings in the world’s most famous 
art galleries. These paintings encompass 
the entire history and complete develop- 
ment of the Modern Art Movement in 
all its phases. Many of America’s fore. 
most university art departments, art 
schools and art museums have already 
purchased these slides for their 
libraries. Experts have declared them 
to be faithful to the originals. The 
slides are 2 by 2 inches, mounted in 
glass and labeled with the names of 
the artist and painting. Full informa- 
tion and slides may be obtained by 
writing VOIR, 22 East Elm Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois. A_ typewritten 
catalog is available free upon request. 


What Is Your Department Doing? 


e@ Radio management is aware of the 
value of recreation departments’ con- 
tributions to its program schedule, but 
the departments fail to utilize the radio 
potential in stimulating their own pro- 
grams.—Summary of remarks by Mr. 
Cecil Hoskins, WWNC Station Man- 
ager, Asheville, a panel speaker in the 
radio and television session at the 
annual North Carolina Recreation Con- 
ference last year. 


@ Radio station KTUC has for several 
years, as a public service, opened its 
doors to the Tucson, Arizona, recrea- 
tion department and Pima County rec- 
reation program for a joint weekly 
fifteen-minute period. The program has 
served as a vehicle for bringing recrea- 
tion news of both departments and of 
other states and cities to the com- 
munity, and as a stage for local talent. 
Spot checking has indicated a sur- 
prisingly large listening audience. 


e@ The “Playground Quarter Hour,” 
one of Hawaii's oldest continuous radio 
programs, was granted an additional 
“quarter hour” by station KGU in 
honor of its twentieth anniversary last 
February. Twenty-two talented singers 
and musicians were presented on the 
program, including men and women 
recreation directors and executives, 
guitar-playing mothers from the hous- 
ing areas and high school students. 
Through the efforts of the music super- 
visor and the hula-music specialists, 
the program has presented, through the 
years, qualitative programs of Ha- 
walian songs. 
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Books Received 








BEGINNINGS: TEACHING ART TO CHIL- 
DREN, Minnie McLeish and Ella 
Moody. Studio Crowell, New York 
16. Pp. 96. $4.50. 


GOLDEN BOOKS: My Kirten, Patsy 
Scarry; Danny BeEaver’s SECRET, 
Patsy Scarry; GINGERBREAD MAN, 
Tue, Nancy Nolte; Rassir anp His 
FRIENDS, Richard Scarry; SatLor 
Doc, THe, Margaret Wise Brown; 
Rootie Kazootie DETECTIVE, Steve 
Carlin; LirrLe Rep Casoose, THE, 
Marian Potter; TENGGREN’S THUM- 
BELINA, Hans Christian Andersen; 
TENGGREN’S Topsy Turvey Circus, 
Georges Duplaix; BIBLE STORIES OF 
Boys AnD GIRLS, retold by Jane Wer- 
ner; THE THREE Bitty Goats GRuFF 
AnD THE WOLF AND THE Kops; 
UNCLE MISTLETOE, told by Jane Wer- 
ner. Simon and Schuster, Inc., New 
York 13. Unpaged. $.25 each. 


HEALTH AND HuMAN RELATIONS. The 
Blakiston Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. Pp. 192. $4.00. 


How to Draw FisHinc CraFt, Stuart 
E. Beck. Studio Crowell, New York 
16. Pp. 63. $1.50. 


How To Draw GARDEN FLowers, Mar- 
garet Simeon. Studio Crowell, New 


York 16. Pp. 64. $1.50. 


JuNGLE Lore, Jim Corbett. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11. Pp. 172. $2.50. 


Macic Lake, Tue, Robert Oberreich. 
J. P. Lippincott Co., East Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia. Pp. 184. 


$2.75. 


Mic O° tHe Moor, Nancy Caffrey. E. 
P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York 10. 
Pp. 158. $2.50. 

Mopern VOLLEYBALL, Curtis Ray Em- 
ery. The Macmillan Co., New York 
Ll. Pp. 144. $2.95. 

Mr. Fucieack, William Campbell 
Gault. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 
York 10. Pp. 187. Cloth, $2.50. 


New Hope For THE RETARDED, Morris 
P. and Miriam Pollock. Porter Sar- 
gent, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pp. 175. $4.50. 

REFINISHING AND DECORATING FuRNI- 
TURE, R. G. Mould. Studio Crowell, 
New York 16. Pp. 249. $4.95. 

Renewinc Our Cittes, Miles L. Colean. 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
West 42nd Street. Pp. 181. $2.50. 

RETIREMENT HANDBOOK, THE, Joseph 
C. Buckley. Harper & Brothers, New 
York 16. Pp. 324. $3.95. 
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Sports IN AMERICAN Lire, Frederick 
W. Cozens and Florence S. Stumpf. 
The University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. Pp. 366. 
$5.00. 


SguarRE Dance, Tue. Revised and 
edited by Lawrence Bol. The Best 
Ford Co., 6054 West Peterson Ave., 
Chicago 30. Pp. 288. $2.95 plus $.20 
postage. 

Story oF Minor Leacue BASEBALL, 
Tue. The National Assoc. of Profes- 
sional Baseball Leagues, 720 East 
Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
Pp. 744. $5.00. 


TAKE THE Guess WorK Out oF PooL 
Pianninc. Hoffman-Harris, Inc., 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Pp. 
64. $5.00. 


Way or Woop Encravinec, THe, Doro- 
thea Braby. Studio Crowell, New 
York 16. Pp. 95. $4.50. 


WHILE THE Crown CueEers! David C. 
Cooke. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 
York 10. Pp. 186. $2.50. 


Wuo’s Arraip or THUNDER, Howard 
E. Sandman. Sterling Publishing 
Co., New York 16. Pp. 61. $2.00. 


Wor.tp BENEATH THE SEA, THE, Otis 
Barton. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York 16. Pp. 246. $3.50. 





Pamphlets 











Ati You Neep to Know Asout FisH- 
ING, HUNTING 4ND CAMPING, Byron 
Dalrymple. Pocket Books, Inc., 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20. Pp. 375. 
$.25. 

EDUCATION FOR SELF-UNDERSTANDING, 
Arthur T. Jersild, Kenneth Helfant 
and Associates. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27. Pp. 54. 
$.85. 

FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS FOR 
CONSERVATION EpucATION, Muriel 
Beuschlein. Dr. Richard L. Weaver, 
P.O. Box 2073, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Pp. 14. $.10. 


GuIDING CHILDREN IN SCHOOL AND Our. 
Association for Childhood Education, 
1200 Fifteenth Street, NW., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Pp. 36. $.50. 


GUIDE TO THE OPERATION OF GROUP 
Day Care Procrams. Child Welfare 
League of America, 24 West 40th 
Street, New York 18. Pp. 70. $1.00. 


HEALTH AND HuMAN RELATIONS IN 
Germany. The Josiah Macy, Jr., 
Foundation, 565 Park Avenue, New 
York 21. Pp. 207. $1.00. 





HEALTH AND WELFARE SELF STUDY, 
New Haven Area. Council of Social 
Agencies, 397 Temple Street, New 
Haven 10, Conn. Pp. 75. $1.50. 


How To Draw Anta ts, Charles Lidel. 
Greenberg, 201 East 57th Street. New 
York 22. Pp. 64. $1.00. 


How to Draw aAnp Paint, Alexander 
Z. Kruse. Barnes & Noble, Inc., New 
York 3. Pp. 136. $1.00. 


Miractes Every OTHER TUESDAY. 
Community Chest and Councils of 
America, Inc., 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17. Pp. 47. $.50. 


OrFiciaL Aquatics, WINTER SPORTS 
anp Outine Activities Guipe, July 
1953-July 1955. Pp. 160. $.75. Or- 
FICIAL BASKETBALL GUIDE, Septem- 
ber 1953-54. Pp. 160. $.50. OFFICIAL 
BASKETBALL RuLes FOR GIRLS AND 
Women. (Reprint) Pp. 35. $.25. Or- 
FICIAL RECREATIONAL GAMES AND 
Vottey Batt Guie, July 1953-54. 
Pp. 136. $.75. STANDARDS IN SPORTS 
For Girts snp WoMEN. Pp. 57. 
$.75. American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Ree- 
reation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


OPERATING MANUAL FOR SWIMMING 
Poots. 1952 Epirion. The Refinite 
Corp., Omaha, Nebraska. Pp. 120. 
Free. | 


PLAYs AND ENTERTAINMENTS, Eldridge 
Publishing Co., Franklin, Ohio. Pp. 
144. Free. 


REPORTING ON THE GROWTH OF CHIL- 
DREN. Association for Childhood Ed- 
ucation, Washington 5, D. C. Pp. 47. 
$.75. 

SERVICE Directory OF NATIONAL OrR- 
GANIZATIONS, 1953. National Social 
Welfare Assembly, Inc., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19. Pp. 103. $1.25. 


SrepmMotuers CAN Be Nice! Helen 
Steers Burgess. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16. Pp. 28. $.25. 





Magazines 








CHILDREN’S PLAYCRAFT. Parents’ Insti- 
tute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York 17. Bi-monthly, $.35 each, sub- 
scription $3.00 for ten issues. 


Jack AND Jitu. The Curtis Publishing 
Co., Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5. Pp. 68. Monthly, $.25 


each, subscription $2.50 a year. 
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Recreation in the American 
Community 


Howard G. Danford. Harper and 
Brothers, New York 16. Pp. 464. $5.00. 
Recreation in the American Com- 
munity is a thoughtful discussion of 


many of the major policies and practices 
of local public recreation activities. It 
includes also practical, useful informa- 


tion on the administration of local ser- 
vices. Although the presentation reflects 
somewhat the special experience of the 
author in public recreation administra- 
tion under public education authorities, 
it contains a wealth of material of value 
to all who are interested in the best pos- 
sible public recreation services at the 
coramunity level. 

The bock is an effective combination 
of sourid philosophy and practical ad- 
ministration and should be stimulating 
and valuable reading for the experi- 
enced worker as well as the student and 
the newcomer to the field, Dr. Dan- 
ford is to be congratulated particularly 
on the emphasis throughout the book 
on the need for quality in recreation 
services and for quality of recreation 
experience on the part of the partici- 
pating public.—Arthur Williams, As- 
sitant Executive Director, National Rec- 
reation Association. 


Community Organization for 
Neighborhood Development 
—Past and Present 


Sidney Dillick. The Woman’s Press, 
425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Pp. 
198. $4.00. 

Dr. Dillick’s book should be required 
reading for all administrative and 
supervisory workers in recreational 
agencies, both governmental and volun- 
tary. It belongs on the reading list of 
all professional schools and departments 
for the training of recreation workers 
and of social workers. 
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new 
Publications 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


It brings together in readable form 
sympathetic descriptions of a wide 
variety of social movements, large and 
small. The criteria of selection is their 
relation to neighborhood and district 
development in urban communities. 
The reader feels that the author reaily 
understood what the founders of these 
movements were trying to do. So often 
descriptions of movements and organi- 
zations reveal the describer’s feeling 
about them more faithfully than they 
convey the emotional and intellectual 
motives of the founders. It is not so in 
this book. 

The book is readable both because of 
its relatively non-technical language, 
and succinctness. 

It would have been helpful if Dr. 
Dillick had elaborated just a little on 
his definitions of “neighborhood” and 
“district,” page 21. Neighborhood in 
its specific sense should be used to de- 
note an area within which most of the 
needs of pre-adolescent children are 
met. His “rule of thumb” definition of 
it as “a relatively small area such as 
that served by an elementary school” 
is a convenient one and is true more 
often than not. A neighborhood will 
have in it those institutions which are 
most immediately necessary to family 
life—a grocery store, a drug store, a 
“cleaner and presser,” and often a 
parish church. It is the neighborhood 
which provides the environment which 
so vitally affects children and family 
life. A district is an area within which 
most of the needs of all members of the 
family are met. True, the father and 
perhaps the mother may be employed 
outside of the district, but the high 
school, the play field, and other institu- 
tions serving young people and adults 
are available within its borders. 

While Dr. Dillick acknowledges the 
accuracy and validity of these defini- 
tions and writes frequently of organiza- 





tions at the “neighborhood and district’ 
level, he neverthless drops equally 
frequently into the common habit of 
referring to both and even larger areas 
as “neighborhood.” There are dif- 
ferences between community organiza- 
tions at the neighborhood level and at 
the district level. The district has 
enough organizations to provide a dele- 
gate type of council; many neighbor- 
hoods, perhaps most neighborhoods do 
not. Organizations calling themselves 
neighborhood councils are very often 
associations of citizens interested in 
particular local problems. It would be 
helpful if Dr. Dillick had been more 
consistent and accurate in his use of 
the word neighborhood. 

Of special interest to recreation 
workers are descriptions of councils 
which accepted the fallacy that juvenile 
delinquency is prevented by recreation 
programs. There are also several illus- 
trations of the difficulties encountered 
when councils established primarily for 
coordination and planning became in- 
volved extensively in providing recrea- 
tional 01 — ial services. The observa- 
tion that vue or the other task suffers in 
the attempt to carry both should sur- 
prise no one. 


On the other hand, there are several 
references to the inappropriateness of 
“direct service agencies” becoming the 
sponsor of an inter-organizational plan- 
ning council at the district level. One is 
tempted to ask “Why?” even though in 
a well-organized community the point 
made in the book is valid. Does the 
mere fact that an agency, such as a com- 
munity center, either governmental or 
voluntary, provides recreational ser- 
vices to a community render it unfit to 
provide staff service to a_ district 
council? The argument has been ad- 
vanced that it has equal status with 
other agencies which would be partici- 
pating in the council and therefore 
could not accept any “over-all” respon- 
sibility. 

Another question with which Dr. 
Dillick could not deal in a book of this 
size is this: Do all districts need profes- 
sional staff service in order to develop 
an effective district council? 

The glory of a free society, such as 
ours, is that the individual with imagi- 
nation, vision, energy and know-how in 
community relations will continue to 
“spark” community organization at the 
neighborhood and district level. Let no 
district or neighborhood turn away 
from qualified leaders because they 
don’t represent what someone con- 
siders to be the “proper auspices.” — 
John McDowell, Executive Director, 
National Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers. 
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Recreation 


ndex to Volume XLVI-A 


Administration 


strative Problems—Congress Capsules 
National Advisory Committee on Recreation Research 
Jeed for More Lay Interest, The, Charles E. Reed 
w Interagency Committee 
tes for the Administrator 
lade Iphia Recreation Story, 
) ousing and Recreation 
ecreation—A Profession, D. K. Brace 
reation in Los Angeles, George Hielte 
ecreation in the New York City Park System 
ecreation Surveys of Small Communities, Arthur Todd 


The, Fredric R. Mann 


LOL Or ws ose 


ample Recreation Interest Poll 

nall Town Problems 

treet Sledding Procedures 

iggestions for a Code of Ethics for the Superintendent of 
Recreatior 
Boards: Inf rmal Observations on Recreation Board Meetings, 
Russell J I 


Recreation Board lesnes Ten Year Report.. 

What Makes a Good Board? 

Finance: Here and There 
and Referendums) 

How Much Money Should Be Spent on Community Recreation? 


(Accident Insurance, Bond Issues 


Charles doell 
Let Your Budget Help You Plan, Ellen Anderson 
Salar es—W ell, for Budget’s Sake! W. C. Sutherland 
See also under Areas, Facilities, Layout; Community 
Centers; Community-wide Programs; Editorials; Personnel; 
Program Planning; Regular Features) 
Aged 
Birthdays are Important, Dorothy A. Geary 
Maturing of Golden-Age Camps, The, Jerome Kapian 
Young-Timers Tos ss a Shindig, Vivian Cannon 


Areas, Facilities, Layout 











Artificial H An, Ernie Craner 

Benefits of Beach Development, The 

Calcium Chloride for Dust Control 

Designs for Recreation Building, Rath E Pike 

Dream F led, A, Mrs. Raymond E. Murpby 

Dust El tion 

Ice Skating Rinks: Construction and Maintenance 
Outdoor Artificial Ice Rinks in Toronto 

New Facilitic Tacoma 

Philadelphia's Playhouse in the Park, W. H. Noble, Jr. 

Planning Elementary School Buildings, George D. Butler 

Progressive Ret reation Community 

Recreatior Fit Small Communities, C. H. McCloy 

River Chl ation, Robert A. Rets 

School-City Cooperation in the Planning of Recreation Areas 
and Fa George D. Butler 


Ski Tow for Watertown, J. Charles Neal 


To Start from Scratch, Richard Langlois 
Winter Care of the Outdoor Swimming Pool, V. H. Krieser 
Wyandotte Gets Swimming Pool, Benjamin F. Yack 
Sec under Equipment) 
Art 
Exhibition on the Value of Art Activity for Children, An 
Traveling Art Exhibitions 


Arts and Crafts 


Art of Snow Sculpture, The 
Christmas Mobiles 
Community-Wide Doll Show, A 
Equipping a Craft Room, Margaret M. Holt 
Flashlight Lanterns 
How To Do It! Frank A 
Build an Ant House 
Make a Whistle that will Play Tunes 
An Attractive Belt 
Craft Formulas and Information 
Weave a Twist-Braid Rug 
A Christmas Calendar 
Making a-Paper Star 
Masks and Noisemakers 
Mask Making, Kari Hunt 
Sandcraft 
Substitutions 


Staples 


in Arts and Crafts, 


Oscar G. Hoik.. 


Tips for Arts and Crafts Projects 
Audio-Visual Materials and Program 
Films: Aids for the Story Teller 


Discussion on Films 
Economy Notes 

Exhibit and Films 

Films and Filmstrips 

Films, Filmstrips and Slides 
Films for Pet Owners 

Lots of Glory—Bit of Cash 
Selling America in Germany, 
Special Summer Film Service 
Radio: 1953 Audio Fair 
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James D. McKinley 


Month 


December 
June 
October 
October 
December 
September 
October 
November 
October 
June 
October 
October 
October 
November 


December 


December 
October 
October 


October 


June 
December 
October 


May 
June 


May 


November 
June 

May 

June 
October 
May 
November 
November 
October 
September 
October 
April 
October 
May 


April 

May 

June 
November 
November 
November 
December 


September 
October 


November 
December 
October 
September 
October 


April 
May 
June 


Page 


April-December 1953 


What is Your Department Doing 

Recordings: Leads to Listening 

New Idea in Recordings 

New Recordings 

‘Up-and-Coming”" Hobby, An 

Television: Community Recreation on TV 

Educational Television 

Television 

TV and the Recreation Program 

Tips on Telecasting for Recreation, Carolyn K 
Bianchi 


Stern and Sally 


Month 


December 
November 
October 

December 


December 
June 


December 


Boats and Boating (See Sports: Water) 


Books and Reading 


Book Reviews—See New Publications 

Books Received, Magazines, Pamphlets—Regular Feature 
Boys’ Reading 

Reading for Pleasure, Kari S. Bernhardt 

Reading is Fun 


Camping 


Camp Games 
Camping for Blind Adults, Mawrice Case 
Camping with the Mentally Retarded, Joseph S. Smith 
Day Camping Notes 
Safety in Camping Skills, Catherine T. Hammett 
Tepee Camporee, A, Ellsworth Jaeger 
Winter Camping Course, De! Wright 
(See also under Parks; Playgrounds) 


Churches and Recreation 
Motivation of Church Recreation—Congress Capsules 


Recreation and the Church, Paul Moore, Jr. 
Recreation in the Church, Vernon W. Jobnson 


Clubs 
Booster Clubs 
Dog Training Clubs 
Dream Fulfilled, A, Mrs. Raymond E. Murphy 


Halloween Party for Three Hundred, A, William L. Petty 
College Campus Activities 


1953-1954 Fellowships 

Assembly of Youth ( University of Michigan) 

Campus Recreation Training ( University of Colorado) 
Campus Study ( Universicy of Illinois) 

Canada: Leaders Unlimited (University of British Columbia 
High School Sports Night 

Indiana Recreation Societies 

Internships in Recreational Therapy ( Wake Forest College) 
Learning by Doing ( University of North Carolina 

Local Notes on Field Work 

New Graduate Course at NYU 

News Briefs 

On Wisconsin! 

Share Your Experiences Department 

Student Aid 

Students! Instructors! 


Community Centers 


Conversation Pieces, Beth Martin 


Home Town America at Play, Burt L. Anderson 
India’s Children’s Garden 
Kingwood Center, T. E. Rivers 
(See also under Areas, Facilities, Layout; Holidays; Pro 


gram Planning; activities headings) 
Community-wide Programs 


Need for More Lay Interest, The, Charles E. Reed 

Pan Handler, A, Bevier Butts 

Recreation Surveys of Small Communities, Arthur Todd 

Recreation to Fit Small Communities, C. H. McCloy 

Skiing—As a Community Activity, James F. Herdic, Jr 

Small Town Problems 

Shoe and Stocking Project, The, Robert A. Lobdell 
(See also under Program Planning Holidays 
headings) 


activities 


Dancing as Recreation, Ruth Strode 
Israel Dances in America, Therese Myers 


Drama 


Drama in Ohio 
Exciting Experiments Afoot 
fs There a om Claus?—-—A Pageant, Agnes Drevenstedt 
Milwaukee Trains its Players, Robert G. Pitman 
Philadelphia's Playhouse in the Park, W. H. Noble, Jr 
Playground Staging, John Higgins 

(See also under Dancing; Holidays; Music) 


June 
November 
October 


June 

May 

September 
ay 

June 

May 

November 


December 
April 
December 


May 
May 
October 
October 


September 
September 
June 
September 
June 
December 
December 
September 
May 

June 
October 
December 
June 

June 
October 
October 


September 
June 
April 

May 


October 
October 
October 
October 
November 
October 
November 


September 
June 


April 
April 
December 
Oc tober 
September 
April 


Page 


450 
377 
315 
450 

62 
315 
124 
450 
189 


422 


150 
356 
266 
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237 
144 


103 


430 
304 
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Equipping a Craf 
Installation of I 
Money Maker 
Paint Your Pla 
Picnic Kits 


Camp Game 
Checkers Ourd 
Conversation Piece 
Playground Activit 
Migration of Game 
Snow Snake 
Social Games and 
Tricks with Car 
See also 


Are We Meeting 
Evelyn Loewenda 
Camping for Blind A 
Camping with the Me 

These Also Are Y 
Volunteer News 
( See 


also 


Get More Out of Lif 
This is How It I 
Tips for Arts an 
Children's Collect 
Indoor Garden 

Selling America in G 

“Up-and-Coming™” H 

(See also under 


Calendar of Coming 


Christmas: Chr 
Staples 
Christmas Gifts from 
Christmas Institute, A 
Christmas Mobiles 
Community and Post B 
Community Spirit at ‘ 
Holiday Games and ‘ 
Igloos for Santa 
Is There a Santa Cla 
Making a Paper Star ( H 
Our Santa Claus Answe 
Park Decorations in Fa 
Pet Ideas for Christma 
Santa Claus Lane, Dor 
Special Christmas Proje 
Shoe and Stocking 
Teens Gave Oyster Ba 
Halloween: Hallowee: 
L. Petty 
Hobgoblins Everywher 
Masks and Noisemaker 


Pitt—The Halloween Dra 


Miscellaneous: Joser 
Thanksgiving 
Plan Popular Program 


Hospital Recreation 

Osawatomie, Fred 

Recreation in Hospita 
(See also under H 


Full-Time Leisure in Off 

Location of New Indu 

Recreation for Busin« 
Capsules 

Recreation in Today's W 


Canada: Leaders Un 
First Meeting 


India’s Children’s Garden 
Inter-American Conterenc« 


International Understand 
Israel Dances in America 


Migration of Games, The 


On to Saskatoon! 

Plan Popular Programs f 
Selling America in Gerr 
Sports Picture in Ital 


John R. Batchelor 
Edith Costello Cheney 
Frederic A. Delano 
R. D. Evans 
Elizabeth Berkley 
Madge Hawe 
Oscar Holt 
Charles K. King 
Charles §. Lamb 
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Grimball 





tan Sutt 





Equipment 


fH 





Handicapped 


ullenge? Harvey E. Billig 





Mental Healtl 


Hobbies 


Hobby 


ties headings 


Holidays 


Frank A 


Christmastown U.S.A 


for the Aging 
I bert A. Lobdell 
lay Look Dick Richter 


ree Hundred, A, William 


Nations Day 


Hospitals 


Capsu 


€ psules 
pped; Mental Health 


Industrial 
trial Employees—Congress 
larold Ma 


field 


international 


Myers 


n-Smith 


ted Nations Day 
D. McKinley 


Memorials 





and 


Month 


September 
April 
April 
April 

May 


June 

May 
September 
April 
December 
November 
September 
October 


April 

May 
September 
September 
April 


April 
April 
April 
April 
October 
April 


April 
June 
September 


November 
November 
November 
December 
December 
December 
December 
November 
December 
Detember 
December 
December 
ecember 
December 
November 
November 
December 


October 
September 
October 
September 
May 
November 
September 


September 
December 
December 


October 
December 


December 
November 


September 
October 
April 


October 
November 
June 
December 
November 
April 


May 
May 





Eduard C. Lindeman 
John P. McGoorty 
Bernard S. Mason 

Lee M. Thurston 
Kenneth V. C. Wallace 





Mental Health 





Health Education 

Juvenile De! aquency 

Recreation is More than Fun, John E 

Spice of Life, The, George S. Stevenson 
(See also under Handicapped; Hospitals) 


Davis 


Miscellaneous 
Children’s Village, A, Thacher N. Bowers 
Random Notes 
They Stick Together 
Tips from Reports 


Music 


Haskell 
Phoebe K. Higgins 


Bread Upon the Waters, William V 

Good Evening, My Neighbor (song), 

Informal Group Singing 

Make a Whistle that will Play Tunes (How to Do It!) Frank 
A. Staples 

Music Seminar 

Neighborhood Music in the Park, Eleanor Murray 


National Recreation Association 


Air Force Certificate 

Certificates of Appreciation 

National Advisory Committee on Recreation Research 
Statement of Ownership 

Congress: 35th National Recreation Congress 

35th National Recreation Congress—In Review 

And the Pursuit of Happiness 


Congress Capsules 
Personnel at the 
Hutchinson 


1953 National Recreation Congress, John 


Plan Now for the 1954 Congress, T. E. Rivers 

Plans for your Congress 

President's Letter 

Sails Filled and Screamers Waving, Mrs. Howard Braucher 


Seen in Philadelphia 
(See also under Administration; Personnel ) 


Nature 


Indoor Garden, M. O. Hyde 
Marking a Nature Trail 
Suddenly It’s Spring 


New Publications (Book Reviews) 


Adventures in Artificial Respiration, Peter V. Karpovich 

American Nonsinging Games, Pani G. Brewster 

American School and University 

Animals Under Your Feet, Ivah Green 

Baseball Schools and Clinics 

Best Sports Stories, 1953 Edition, edited by Irving T. 
and Edward Ebre 

Child Development, William E. Martin and Celia B. Stendler 

Children in Play Therapy, Clark FE. Moustakas 

Community Organization for Neighborhood Development— 
Past and Present, Sidney Dillick 

Creative and Mental Growth, Viktor Lowenfeld 

Creative Dramatics for Children, Frances C. Durland 

Cultivation of Community Leaders, The, William W. Biddle 

Elementary Lessons in Gardening, Paul R. Young 

500 Live Ideas for the Grade Teacher, Betty L 
Vivian Fishel 

How to Make Mobiles, John Lynch 

How to Plan a Club Program, edited by Oris L. Wiese 

Junior Book of Insects, The, Edwin Way Teale 

Leisure Activities of Youth in Berkeley, California, 
McEntire 

Lost and the Found, The, Robert Collis 

Making Teen Centers Succeed, New York State Youth Com- 
mission 

Modern Music-Makers, Madeleine Goss 

Municipal Year Book, The, edited by Clarence E 
Orin F. Nolting 

Music and Your Emotions, E. A. Gutheil, J]. T. Wright, V. R. 
Fisichelli, F. Paperte and A. Capurso 

Philosophy of Recreation and Leisure, J. B. 

Planning Elementary School Buildings, N. L al N. L. 
Engelhardt, Jr. and S. Leggett 

Play for Preschoolers, National Council on Physical Pitness 

Primer of Drawing for Adults, Howard Simon 

Recreation for the Aging, Arthur Williams 

Recreation in the American Community, H. G. Danford 

Recreation Leadership, H. Dan Corbin 

Rhythmic Program for Elementary Schools, The, Grace Fielder 

Sportsman's Outdoor Guide, The, Charles B. Roth 

Teaching Individual and Team Sports, R. T. DeWstt 

Teen Theater, Edwin and Nathalie Gross 

Woodsmoke—The Book of Outdoor Lore, Ellsworth Jaeger 


Parks 


Marsh 


Eckgren and 


Davis 


Ridley and 


Imagine Being Named for a Park! 

Our Outlandish Outdoor Behavior, Stanley Sprecher 

Park Decorations in Fayetteville 

Recreation in the New York City Park System 

Suddenly It’s Spring 
(See also under Administration; Areas, Facilities, Layout; 
Camping) 
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November 


June 


November 


November 


April 
October 
May 
May 


April 
May 
October 
April 


May 
September 
June 


May 
June 
May 


December 
September 
June 

December 
September 
December 


December 


December 
December 
June 

December 
December 
December 


April 
May 
May 


June 

May 
November 
April 
October 


June 
October 
October 


December 
October 
April 
October 
June 


October 
October 


September 
June 


May 
November 


October 


November 
October 


October 
September 
June 
September 
December 
May 
April 
June 
October 
October 
June 


April 
June 
December 
June 
May 
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444 


394 


404 


320 
320 
191 

















Parties and Party Activities 


ays are Important, Dorothy A. Geary.... 
sation Pieces, Beth Martin 
ween Party for Three Hundred, A, William L. Petty 
in Decoraitng Your Gym for a Prom 
ing-Timers Toss a Shindig, Vivian Cannon 
pes for Fun—Regular Feature 
See also under Games; Holidays) 


Personalities 


ie Ballantine 
Rollin Brown 


uis A. Canarelli 


ation Prese mod—Dirs Paul Gallagher 





Red Halpern 
yd B. Hathaway 
Mrs. Agnes Henagan—Retired 


Personalities I Have Met, William G. Vinal 
Father Link 
Stanton H. King 

Raymond L. Quigley—Retired 

Charles I Reed 

Walter Roy 

Ernest H. Seibert 

Madeline L. Stevens 

People and Events—Regular Feature 

Personnel 


Leadership and Training: Institute on Professional Leader- 


ship for Leisure, Stanley L. Gabrielsen 

Leadershi Pp Training Programs 

Look at the Picture in 1952, A, W. C. Sutherland 

One Down and Two to Go, Alan F. Klein 

Outdoor Education Program Expand 

Preliminary Planning for a Good Leadership Workshop, Jean 
Malone 

Self Evaluation Chart for Playground Leaders : 

Rec ruitment ant Placement: People, Power and Leisure, 
aul Douglass samatd . 

rs el at = “1953 National Recreation Congress, John 
Hutchin 

Personnel in Recreation, Verna Rensvold ? 

Recruitment of Students, Dr. William J. Tait, Charles K. 
Brightbill 

Salaries: Salaries—Well, for Budget’s Sake! W. C. Suther- 
land 


ents—Regular Feature 


People and E: 
—Regular Feature 


On the Campu 
Philosophy and Theory 


Importance of Recreation in our Rapidly Changing World, The, 
Josepbine D. Randall 

My Philosophy of Recreation, E. Dana Caulkins 

My Philosophy of Recreation, Howard G. Danford 


Recreation and the Church, Paul Moore, Jr. 
Recreation in the Church, Vernon W. Johnson 
Recreation in Today's World, Harold Mayfield 
Role of Recreation, The, Robert W. Crawford 
Sails Filled and Streamers Waving, Mrs. Howard Braucher 
Spice of Life, The, George S. Stevenson 
Photography 
Filming Winter, Ormal 1. Sprungman 


yur Vacation Days 
for Good Photographs 


Record Y« 
Simple Rule 


Playgrounds 
For Every Child A Place to Play, 


Backyard Playground Contests 
Irma Z Rodenhouse 


Neighborhood Playgrounds are Included in Youngstown, 
James P. Griffith 
Bicycle Rodeo, James C. Steele 


Children's Village, A, Thacher N. Bowers 
Extended Summer Season 
Know Your Children, Ralph E. Billets 
Paint Your Playground Equipment, Keith A. Macdonald 
Pet Ideas for the Playground 
Play is Growth 
Playground Activities 
Playground Housekeeping 
Playground Projects an! Games 
Playground Staging, John Higgins 
Random Notes 
Self Evaluation Chart for Playground Leaders 
Three Way Check, The, Vincent L. Fowler 
See also under Areas, Facilities, Layout; Camping; Equip- 
ment; Parks) 


Poetry 
The, Mabel R. Davis 


| ayground Director, 
Coleman 


Lament of a P 
Teamwork, Lucsle 
Thanksgiving 


Program Planning 


Program 
r Children, Ralph E. Billett 
ar Picni 


c 
Planning for Good Leadership Workshop, Jean 


i mpanded 

Know Y 

Plan Y« 

Beclieninars 
alone 

Program and the Community School, Joseph EB. Curtis 

Roller Skating and the Recreation Program 

Sample Recreation Interest Poll 

Self Evaluation Chart for Playground Leaders 


DECEMBER 1953 


Month 


May 
September 
October 
May 

May 


June 
June 
December 
{oes 
ovember 
December 
June 
December 
December 
December 
November 


May 
October 
October 
May 
December 
May 

May 


April 
June 
April 
May 
June 


November 
April 


September 
December 


June 
May 
October 


November 
June 
June 


April 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


April 
April 


June 
September 
Novembei 


October 
April 
June 


November 
September 
December 
October 
April 


Page 


261 
133 


389 


412 
325 
197 
404 

69 


334 
160 
145 
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So You're a Program Planner 
Starting a Winter Sports Program, Jack Murray 
Tricks in Decorating Your Gym for a Prom 
(See also under Administration; Community-wide Pro 
grams; Holidays; activities headings) 
Regular Features 
Books Received, Magazines, Pamphlets 
Editorially Speakin, 
Editorials— —— mi Philosophy and Theory 
How to Do It! Pronk A. Staples—See under Arts and Crafts 
Idea of the Month 
Exhibition on the Value of Art Activity for Children, An 
Community-Wide Doll Show, A 
Igloos for Santa 
Roller Skating and the Recreation Program 
Letters to the Editor 
Listening and Viewing 
Market News 
New Publications 
On the Campus 
People and Events 
Personnel 
Recipes for Fun 
Playground Activities 
Sandcraft 
Informal Group Singing 
Social Games and Mixers 
Handcraft—Flashlight Lanterns 
Snow Snake 
Christmas Mobiles 
Reporters Notebook, A 
Things You Should Know 
Safety 


It's Fun to be Safe, James K. Williams 
Playground Housekeeping 

Safety in Camping Skills, Catherine T. Hammett 
Safety in Kite Flying 


Schools 


and 


Are We Meeting the Newer Challenge? Harvey E. Billig 
Evelyn Loewendabl 

Awards Bulletin 

Planning Elementary School Buildings, George D. Butler 

Program and the Community School, Joseph E. Curtis 

School-City Cooperation in the Planning of Recreation Areas 
and Facilities, George D. Butler 


On the Campus—Regular Feature 

Servicemen and Servicewomen 
Conversation Pieces, Beth Martin 
Farm Hospitality Program 


Parcels for the Aging 
United States Forces in Austria 


Special Activities and Events (See under Community-wide 


Month 


September 
November 
May 


September 
October 

November 
December 


April 

May 

June 
September 
October 
November 
December 


April 
April 
June 
April 


April 
April 
October 
September 


April 
May 
June 


September 
June 
November 
May 


Programs; Program Planning; activities headings) 


Sports 


Bicycle Drill Formations 

Instructions to Umpires 

It Cost Us $10, James F. Campbell 

National Conference on Sports Competition 

New Glove for Chris, A, Keith Jennison 

Six Player Softball 

Speaking of Sports 

Sport for All Ages, A 

Sports Motivation, William F. Keller 

Water: Aquatic Antics, Nathan L. Mallison 

Catfish, Crappies—What Will It Be? Ralph E. Buerke 
Conference for National Cooperation in Aquatics 
Fishing on Main Street, Jim Loveall and Ed DeBenedetti 
Outboards—By the Millions, Nathan L. Mallison 
Po-Tiki on a Budget, C. G. Paxson 

Water Shows, Nathan L. Mallison 

Winter: Art of Snow Sculpture, The 

Artificial Hill, An, Ernie Craner 

Artificial Outdoor Rinks in Toronto 

Ice Broom-Ball Rules 

Ice Revue, An, Charles Tindall 

Problems in the Small Town Winter Program, Dan Reardon 
Roarin’ Game, The, C. Lorne Davidson 

Ski Tow for Watertown, J. Charles Neal 

Skiing as a Community Activity, James F. Herdic, Jr 
Snow Snake 

Starting a Winter Sports Program, Jack Murray 
Street Sledding Procedures 

Tips without a Tumble 

To Start from Scratch, Richard Langlois 

Toboggan Run 

Today's Winter Activities 

Town and Country Winter Doings 

Winter Camping Course, Del Wright 

Winter Fun in Ontario, T. W. Thompson 
Winter—Our Favorite Season, Homer D. Abbott 


Youth 


Juvenile Delinquency 
Teens Gave Oyster Bay its Holiday Look, Dick Richter 
Town and Country Recreation—Congress Capsules 
Who Says Teen-Agers Won't Work? Mrs. Jack Niehus 
Youth Assembly 
Youth Workshop 

(See also under Program Planning; activities headings) 


June 

May 

May 
September 
April 
April 
April 
April 
September 
May 

May 

May 

May 

June 

June 

June 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
Ni »vember 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 


October 
December 
December 
June 
June 


October 


Page 


234 
366 


122 


233 
401 
373 
128 


178 
108 
84 
223 
15 
10 
40 
30 
221 
80 
90 
95 
93 
166 
151 
156 
363 
348 
346 
360 
358 
371 
354 
344 
357 
375 
466 
349 
372 
338 
333 
352 
350 
374 
370 
431 


266 
410 
103 
155 
180 
310 


455 














INDEX OF ADVERTISERS FOR 1953 


PLAYGROUND, POOL, AND GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


Page* 


idve 


AMERICAN PLAY : 
Playgrour f 61; 71; 319; 377 
Nowman Buck Mas I Seattle 2, Wash 


fluminum S 506; 569; 10 


J. E. Burxe Compa “ 


Playground 633; 57; 124; 135; 252° 265 
Cuampton Recara Highland Park, Ill 

Flexi Swing 76; 629; 6; 57; 124; 251; 449 
Creative PLAYTHINGS PLA ~ f e Division 

5 University Pla R 

Playground E g gn, I ling Servi 201 
Game-time, Lit 

"layground Eq 247 

S St. Louis 18, Mo 


Freo Mepant Pro 
Gymnasium 
i 123; 135; 251 263; 327; 385 
J. E. Ponren, 664 N ( 1g Il 
Gymnasium, P 


441; 550; 570; 2; 66 


ATHLETIC, SPORTS AND GAMES EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN SHUFFLEROA Paters Plank Road, Union City, N. J. 
Shuffleboard T 249 
W. A. Avcer, Inco A s New York 38, N. Y 
Sports Net 129 
Breneacu anv Nieves 
1937 North Hubba W 
252 


Portable T 


Curcaco Rotrer SKare 490 W Street Chicago 24, Ill. 
501; 262; 321 


Roller Skate 


Dayton Racouret Com i3 A g St t, Arcanum, Ohio 
Steel Racque 59 

Dupiey Sports Compan \ e, New York: 16, N. Y 
247; 311 


Shuttle-Loop 


Hiviericn anv Brapse k 
Sports Equipmer 


i) 
n 
a 


569; 193; 3 





\ Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Tae MacGrecor Compra 1s o ¢ 
49; 181; 311 


Sports Equipmer 


Company, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Rawuines Araeric I “UFACTURID 
Athletic Equipmer 446: 557; 623; 9; 109; 174; 247; 270 
Sun Airep Bac Compan k Street, Sunland, Calif. 
Athletic Equipm 513 
W. J. Vorr Russer Cor ‘ ) East 25th Street, Los Angeles 11, aClif. 
Athletic Equipm 449; 513; 625; 57; 65; 129; 250; 393 


MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


) Superior Street, Toledo 4, Ohio 


Berman Caemicat Com 
449; 629; 65; 129; 253; 321 


Cleanser 
Gutr Ow Company, 719 I g, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 

Dust Control Prod 1 
H & R Mawnvuractvurrn« mpany, Los Angeles 34, California 

Dry Line Marker 6; 70; 130 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Crieveranp Crartrs Compa urtment R, 4705 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio 
57; 263 


Craft Supplies 


Gairrin Crarts Surriies, 5¢ R Telegraph Avenue, Oakland 9, Calif. 

Craft Supplies 447; 566; 631; 6; 70; 130; 251; 315; 327; 449 
J. C. Larson Company, ! 2105, 820 South Tripp Avenue, Chicago 24 Ill. 

Craft Supplies 548; 270 
Mertat Goons Corporatio 6 Rosedale Avenue, St. Louis 12, Mo. 

Metal Craft Supp 315; 377; 385 
Ossoun Brotnenrs Sure aD 23 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Il. 


Leather Craft Supt 544; 9; 181; 247; 311; 381 


Tue Rex Corporation, W Mass 
Craft Lacing April—special insert; 288-289 

Scnoot Propucts Compa» R, 111 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
576 


Fishing Rod Kit 


PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION F Paysicat Epucation, anp REcREATION, 


1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing D. ¢ 


Recreation Bibliogr 625; 62; 65; 130 


Tue American Assoctati Gr W orKERS 
129 East 52nd Street, N York 22, N. Y 
Membership Dire ; Z 9; 44 
*Issues are paged: Janua Fesrvat 168: Mance 569-640; Apnit 1-64; 
Octoser 257-320; Novemser 


May 65-128: June ) ) SEPTEMBE! 193-256 
321-384; Decemner type 
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Advertiser and Product Page* 

AmeRicAN Squares Boox anv Reconp Service, 1159 Broad Street, Newark S. N. J. 

Books and Records 580; 49; 83; 174; 247; 311; 38) 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Recreation Books 63. 
A. S. Bannes, 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Recreation Books 
Tue Best-Forv Company, 6054 West Peterson Avenue, Chicago 30, Ill. 

Square Dance Books 265 
Tue Bicycie Institute or America, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Book and Information on Bicycle Activities 


Heven Dartver, Frost Woods, Madison 4, Wisc. 

Tennis Instruction Books 567; 57; 126; 190; 251; 3 
Gatitoway Pustisernc Company, 705 Park Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 

Camping Magazine and Reference Guide 154 
Haxrer anv Baornens, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

Recreation Books 135; 44 
Marcaret M. Howt, Concord, North Carolina 

Craft Book 251 


Parents Instirure, Inconporatep, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
442; 630; 12 





Magazines 
Scuoot Activities Pustisuinc Company, 1041 New Hampshire, Lawrence, Kansas 

Magazine 58; 322 
Sreruinc Pustisuinc Company, INcoRPoRATED 

Department RM, 215 East 37th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

Recreation Books 18 
University or Cuicaco Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Ill. 

Recreation Books 385 
University or Oxtanoma Press, Department 7A, Norman, Okla. 

Games Books 119 
Woman's Press, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Books 189 

AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

Association Firms, Inconrornatep, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Films 12 
Rapio Corporation or AMERICA, 

Educational Services, Department 202P, Camden, N. J. 

Folk Dance Records 194 
Recorp Haven Stones, 520 West 48th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

LP Records 576 
Tue Rex-O-Kur Company, 38-19 Queens Boulevard, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Professional Disc Recorders, Specialized Sound Systems 511; 248 


Square Dance Associates, Department R-13, Freeport, N. Y. 


Square Dance Records 506; 629; 241; 265; 327 


Witp Lire Firms, 5151 NF Strohm Avenue, North Hollywood, Calif. 


Films and Color Slides 135 
PERSONNEL 

Camp Fine Grars, Inconporatep, 16 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Job Opportunities 567 
Came Leuman, 1395 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Job Opportunities 629; 6 
Nationat Boarp, YWCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Job Opportunities 633; 6 

EVENTS 

Couiyce or tHe Paciric, Stockton 4, California 

Summer Training Courses 130 
Foutx Dance House, 108 West 16th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

Dance Course 576 
Nationa Srortsmen’s Snow, Inconroratep, 

139 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 

Show 500 
Tue Pennsytvania Stare Coiiece, State College, Pennsylvania 

Summer Education Courses 9 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Busunect Orricat Company, Department 611, Pasadena 1, Calif. 

Binoculars ; 7 
Murrary Sexvices Company, Ivconrornatep, 1261 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 

258 


Furnishings, Recreation Equipment and Supplies 


Tue Monroe Company, 181 Church Street, Colfax, Iowa 
Banquet Tables 59; 124; 130; 251; 265; 326 


W. R. Moopy, 704 North Mariposa, Burbank, Calif. . 
dwards and Trophies 449: 513: 625; 57; 65; 130; 253; 265; 321; 385 
Tue Venvo Company, 7400 East 12th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Ice Cream Vendors 548; 623; 16; 113; 138 


Van Horn anv Son, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Costumes 566; 576; 6 
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Order Your Copy Immediately! 
1953 PROCEEDINGS 
of the National Recreation Congress 


$2.25 


National Recreation Association 315 Fourth Avenue 


New York 10, N. Y. 























Sports 


IN AMERICAN LIFE 


By Frederick W. Cozens and Florence S. Stumpf 


and the government—all in relation 
to sports. There is nothing else like 
it for the sports enthusiast or the 
teacher of sports. $5.00 


Operating on the thesis, “Study a 
nan’s pleasures, and half of him is 
known,” the authors have produced 
a basic book on the sports we enjoy 
and their relation to our unique 
American way of life. Within the 
frame of reference of our culture, 
they have studied the family, the 
school, the sports page, radio and 

vision, race relations, industry, 


At your bookstore, or from 
The University of 
Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill, 
































LOS ANGELES 
SCOUT-O-RAMA 
HUGE SUCCESS USING 
MOODY AWARDS 





LOS ANGELES COLISEUM 
JUNE 5th & 6th, 1953 


Yes, at the recent SCOUT-O-RAMA held 
in Los Angeles over 1200 awards were 
given to the Boy Scouts. We wish you 
could have seen the joy and proudness 
registered on the faces of our young 
Americans when they received an award 
for some accomplishment... .. . You 
too can make every boy or girl a winner 
without bending your award budget. All 
we ask is that you write, on your letter- 
head, for a free sample. There is no ob- 
ligation and the few seconds it takes 
may make it possible to register that joy 
and proudness in the youth you are 
helping to become better citizens through 
RECREATION. 





WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 











World’s Most 
Complete Source 
For Gym Apparatus 


Climbing Poles & Ladders 
Boxing Rings & Bag Supports 
Voult, Jump & Game Standards 
Stall Bars 

Physical Fitness Apporatus 
Rowing Machines 

Pulley Weights 

Mats & Mat Trucks 

Physical Therapy Equipment 
Anthropometric Equipment 
Basketball Backstops 
Basketball Scoreboards 
Football Scoreboards 
Telescopic Gym Seats 

Stee! Lockers & Lockerobes 
Wire Baskets & Racks 


plus virtually any equipment 
for the gym 


pies For 
Heralure 


3566 DeKalb St., St. Levis 18, Me 


How to create beauti- 
ful metal items for 
gifts or income 


You'll find it’s fun — and can be profit- 
able. You can make many differen* 
and attractive metal items followin 
these easy instructions, using our 
simple, inexpensive materials. Mail cou- 
pon now for your free copy of instruc- 
tions, catalog, and price list. 
“Headquarters for the nation’s 
finest craft metals since 1935” 





Craft Division 

Metal Goods Corporation 
626 Rosedale Ave. 

(Please type St. Lovis 12, Mo. 


; 
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posses 


The National Recreation Association announces with pride its new 


RECREATION 


A year-round bulletin service of our Program Department. 


It’s what you’ve been ASKING for! 
W hat you’ve been LOOKING for! 
W hat you’ve been HOPING for! 


SSA 


PROGRAM AIDS | 


rl NA 


Hci LLU 


Every two months, an attractive packet. 
In each: 
@ An Idea Calendar for each month 


e Program bulletins, including seasonal and holiday material, suggestions 
for parties, games, music, crafts, drama—the whole field of program, 
for indoors and outdoors, for young and old. 


e A listing of free or inexpensive booklets or other printed material 
available from business, industry, or other organizations. 


e Give-aways of interest and help to you. 


FIRST PACKET—ready November 15, covering January and February 
1954! Time to PLAN! Each packet at least a month in advance! 





PRICE—$5.00 a year (Members are entitled to one subscription each 
at a special reduced price of $3.50.* You must mention your membership 
when ordering. ) 


RECREATION magazine and the new PROGRAM AIDS purchased 
separately cost $9.00. If you are a RECREATION WORKER you can 
get BOTH of these PLUS an Associate Membership for only $8.50. 
Associate Members receive a variety of service including a monthly 
MEMBERSHIP LETTER with up-to-the-minute news of special value. 


* For a complete “package” of recreation information and service at the lowest possible 
cost send in your application TODAY for membership in the National Recreation 


Association. 
senshi haa eek eR 
AND YOUR STAFF 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. ' 


1 would like the following: 
MEMBERSHIP IN NRA 
[ Affiliate Membership (for agencies only) $10.00 
[] Active Associate Membership (for individual recreation 
workers only) $5.00 
RECREATION PROGRAM AIDS 
(] for nonmembers—$5.00 [] We now have an Affiliate Membership 
[] for members——$3.50 [] | now have an Active Associate Membership 


SUPPORT YOUR NATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION THROUGH MEMBERSHIP 


Every Recreation Worker Associated For Service! 
Every Recreation Agency Affiliated For Service! 


Address 
386 


..... enclosed; or send bill to... veins ; eS eT ae 
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HELEN M. DauNcEY 


Social Recreation 


ANNE LIVINGSTON 


Social Recreation 


MILDRED SCANLON 
Social Recreation 


FRANK A. STAPLES 
Arts and Crafts 


GRACE WALKER 
Creative Recreation 


Recreation Leadership Courses 


Sponsored by the National Recreation Association 


and 


Local Recreation Agencies 


December 1953, January and February 1954 


Houlton, Maine 
December 1-4 


State of Vermont 
December 7-11 


Greenville, South Carolina 
January 11-14 


Cleveland, Tennessee 
January 18-21 


Cleveland, Ohio 
February 15-18 


Portales, New Mexico 
November 30-December 3 


Sumter, South Carolina 
December 8-11 


State of North Carolina 
January 25-February 11 


Greenville, Pennsylvania 
January 11-14 


State of Florida 


February 1-25 


Rochester, New York 
December 9-11 


Pacific Southwest District 
February 15-March 30 


Wadesboro, North Carolina 
December 7-10 


David P. Buchanan, Superintendent of Parks and Recreation 


Mrs. Theresa S. Brungardt, Vermont Director of Recreation, 
Montpelier 


H. F. A. Lange, Superintendent of Parks and Recreation, 16 Park 
Avenue 


Warren F. Magee, General Secretary, Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation, 363 Spring 


Henry B. Ollendorff, Executive Director, The Neighborhood Set- 
tlement Association, 3754 Woodland Avenue 


Joseph F. Dickson, Chairman of the Division of Health and Physical 
Education, Eastern New Mexico University 


Harry R. Bryan, City Recreation Director, Recreation Department 


Miss Virginia Gregory, North Carolina Recreation Commission, 
134 Education Building Annex, Raleigh 


Dunham V. Reinig, Director, Riverside Recreation Center 


Dr. Robert L. Fairing, Head, Department of Citizenship Training, 
General Extension Division of Florida, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville 


Rex M. Johnson, Secretary, Character Building Division, 70 North 
Water Street, Council of Social Agencies, Inc. 


Lynn S. Rodney, District Representative, National Recreation As- 
sociation, 606 S. Hill Street, Room 1009, Los Angeles, California 


Mrs. Dorothy P. Goodson, Supervisor, Anson County Negro Schools, 
Box 425 


Se, 


Attendance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 
For details as to location of the institute, contents of course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with the sponsor of 


the course as listed above. 


Although it would appear that there are open dates on the above schedules there are none in January and February except on 
Miss Walker’s schedule. In fact, most schedules are now full until Faster. Requests for service in Spring or later should be for 
warded as soon as possible to NRA headquarters in New York. 
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In all, 104 men have won the Medal of Honor in Korea. The 
men here stand as representatives of them—and of all the 
service men and women to whose devotion we in America owe 
our security this Christmas of 1953. 


T/Ser. R. 8S. Kennemone 
USMC 


Lr. Tuomas Hupwea, Ja, 
USN 


Peace... 


their Christmas Wish for us! 


Pre. H. A. Carrerata, Jn M/Ser. Haroww E. Wirson 
USMCR UsMCR 


Tuese are some of the bravest men on earth. Yet these young 
holders of the Medal of Honor were never fighters for the love 

of fighting. They are men of war with a dream of peace. 

They want a world in which small wide eyes can gaze in rapture 
at a tinselled tree. Where a happy Christmas is a child’s inalienable 
right — because fear and force have at last given way to peace and 
law and goodwill. They have fought ably for peace, with courage 
“above and beyond the call of duty.” Can we, at home, do 
something for it, too? 

Yes. Beginning now, each of us who earns can put some part of 
his earnings into United States Defense Bonds. For by these Bonds 
we make our own families secure, first of all. Then, out of the 
security of our families, we build the strength of America— 

to stay at peace in a world where peace still is only for the strong. 


You'can invest in Defense Bonds best through the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work or the Bond-A-Month Plan 
where you bank. Won’t you begin—today? 


ernment does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with 
the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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